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_You can doit... 


Any creative individual can bring sparkling new life to a tired art and craft program, 
and here’s the book to show the way! Forty popular art techniques and their ap- 
plication to both the art and handcraft fields . . . each one simply described and 
well-illustrated. At this low price you'll want your copy rushed to you in time for 
the fall and pre-holiday season! A handy, prop-open book for every art teacher's 
desktop library. 


“DESIGN 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


SCRATCHBOARD’ AIRBRUSH WATERCOLOR COLLAGE SILKSCREEN TEMPERA 
PENCIL PAINTING PASTELS LITHOGRAPHY GLASS & CHINA PAINTING 
CUT PAPER AMATHOGRAPHY' HELIOPRINTS BATIK CONTOUR DRAWING ART 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 3-DSKETCHING WOODCUTS PEN & INK PAPER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT FREE BRUSH CHARCOAL FINGER PAINTING MONOPRINTING 
COUNTERCHANGE PHOTOMONTAGE PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATING DRYPOINT 


. . - and a dozen other creative techniques! 


$2.25 per copy 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 


HOW CAN I INTRODUCE CONTEMPORARY ART TO YOUNG PEOPLE? 


At the junior high and high school level, the student 
has already experienced the nuances of what we often 
refer to as “modern art,’ without realizing the fact. From 
earliest scribblings of pre-school days, youngsters draw 
and paint abstractly. As they mature, these free-flowing, 
unconcerned adventures into fantasy imperceptably change. 
Where before they were happy to sketch whatever they 
wished, they now develop a concern for depicting things 
as they are. Freedom is replaced by self-imposed discipline, 
often to the detriment of their artistic creativity. It’s too 
bad, but the change is inevitable and a part of growing 
up. 

At around the eighth year, the book is closed. Aimless 
excitement gives way to deliberation. Hands have to have 
five fingers, green and orange cows are forsaken, and ihe 
world shapes up as a literal thing. 

It is not until the freshman year of high school that the 
third phase of artistic development is born, and it is here 
that the teacher sometimes feels a self-imposed duty to try 
the experimental freedom of abstracted art. 

I personally find I must start my guidance of these 
young, more serious students by making a subtle transition 
from the world of order they have grown to enjoy, back 
to the unpredictable “chaos” of experimentation. 

Even the so-called freedom of progressive education needs 
to be tempered with common sense discipline. And for that 
reason, my students first concentrate on drawing nature 
as nature is. No true artist can forsake nature until he as 
first proven to himself that he can master nature on its own 
terms. There are far too many incompetents hiding behind 
the skirts of modern art, finding some measure of security 
in painting chaotically because it is difficult to criticize 
unrecognizable handiwork. 

I have had parents (who have read a book or two) and 
teachers too scold me for insisting on fidelity to nature. 
“Let their little minds feel free to experiment,” they insist. 
Unfortunately, | learned early in my career that too much 
artistic freedom defeats its own purpose. Whenever a stu- 
dent approaches creativity through the side door of un- 
disciplined freedom, the novelty soon palls. After a session 
or two, everything begins to look the same and both the 
art and the student dons a face of boredom. Naturally, in- 
terest lags and eventually vanishes. It is far better to teach 
draftsmanship and valid drawing. The student can then 
be his own. judge of improvement, excited by the challenge 
of capturing reality. Nobody has to translate his own art 
for him to say whether he is doing well or not. 

The contemporary art educator 1s too often preoccupied 
with developing “well-adjusted personalities” rather than 
capable artists. Only by mastering a medium can a student 
develop confidence in his ability. Well adjusted personalities 
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$7.50 


at bookstores 


A popular priced 
book for those 
who enjoy crea- 
tive fun with a 
functional end 
result. 


Oppi Utracht’s famous ‘doing book’’ on the art of 
enameling. Available to Design Magazine subscribers 
for only $6.75, when order and payment is sent di- 
rectly to: DESIGN BOOK SERVICE, 337 S. HIGH ST., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Enamel 
Powder 
Paasche Spray 
Equipment 
Dremel Power 
Tools 
LGL Kilns 
Tiles of 
Enameled 
Steel 
Findings and 
Chain 

Hotpak Kilns 


Colors 
Enameling 
| Accessories 


NEW for Enamelers, Ceramists, Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated 


catalog. We offer a full line . . . a single source . . . low 

prices .. . fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free 

Catalog! 

THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. Dept. D 

1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, Illinois 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. D | 
1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, Ilinois | 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling 
supplies. 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 
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of the Art Director's 
Ciub of N.Y. Written 
by top professionals 
in commercial art 
and the graphics, 
for the use of agen- 
cies, display depart- 
ments and all who 
plan and execute 
graphic communica- 
tion. 


List price: $15 


available thru Design 
for only $13.50 


Official publication art Directing 


munrcarro” ano 


von com 


rE 


EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 
“ Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
“ Association affairs. 
4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Sraued Free Co Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$3.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? 


continued from page 135 


stem from well disciplined training. The artist who can 
draw is like the pilot who can fly. No amount of theoretics 
and experimentation will suffice to keep a plane in the air. 
It takes ability. So let’s help our students to master walking 
before they take their experimentals flights of fancy. There’s 
no hurry. Certainly not at the high school level. 4 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 12nd St., N. Y. C. 57 
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a sp2cial service relative to information and free offers involving 
art-educational items 


Civic organizations, governmental agencies and art materials firms 
are invited to forward data for publication in this column. Send 
information to: Arnold Hagen, Box 703, Compton, Calif. 4 


THE STORY OF THE LEAD PENCIL: Twenty thousand 
years ago, prehistoric men were already drawing on cave 
walls. Yet it was not until 371 years ago, when a picture 
of a wooden tube holding a piece of graphite appeared, that 
mention was ever made of anything which might be called 
a lead pencil. Send for your free copy of this informative 
booklet that tells the story of the Leap PENCIL. Copies 
obtained without charge by writing to: American Lead 
Pencil Company, Dept. 1F, Hoboken, N. J. 


SELECTIONS FROM GLASSMAKER: Corning Glass Works 
takes pleasure in presenting an anthology edition of 
Corning Glassmaker—designed to tell the story of this 
industry—its products and its people—through the medium 
of especially selected feature stories which have appeared in 
the magazine since its inception in 1953. Many photographs 
and facts. Request from: Corning Glass Works, Dept. 1F, 
Corning, New York. 


LONG BEACH MUSEUM OF ART — PUBLICATIONS: The 
Long Beach Museum of Art publishes each month, cata- 
logues and bulletins of interest to designers, artists, edu- 
cators and students. Information regarding the schedule at 
the museum is included. Also biographical information 
regarding the artists whose works are seen in the exhibits 
and other pertinent data. Request from: Long Beach 
Museum of Art, Dept. IF, 2300 E. Ocean Blvd., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


PAKISTAN ARTS & CRAFTS: The skill of the Pakistani 
craftsman continues to exhibit the ancient artistic tradition 
which has flourished in this part of the world ever since 
pre-historic times. In a 44 page illustrated booklet you will 
find information concerning ceramics, gold and silver work, 
enameling, wood carving, ivory and horn work, lacquer 
work, marble inlaying and many more interesting topics. 
Send for this beautifully illustrated booklet that tells the 
story of Arts & Crafts in Pakistan. Write: Embassy of 
Pakistan, Dept. IF, Washington, D.C. 


HOW TO STENCIL A TRAY: The beginner working alone, 
or the volunteer group leader, will find in this 23 page 
booklet all the information essential to stenciling in the 
traditional manner of our Colonial forefathers. The method 
of Tray Stencijing described was used successfully in classes 
held at the Hampshire County Center in Westhampton, 
Mass. Fully illustrated and free of charge from: Rural 
Research Institute, Inc., Dept. IF, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 36. 


NEED A MODEL? You can do no better 


than the sculptured works of the masters. Many views 
of many subjects in 35 mm color slides. 
Michelangelo's Colossal David, 3 views; Drunken Bacchus, 5 
views; and Giambologna's Rape of the Sabine Woman, 5 
views; Hercules and Nessus, 5 views, are examples by these 
and many other artists. 
All slides 50c each. Send for free list. 
COLOR SLIDE ENCYCLOPEDIA, Box 123-D, Cinn. 31, Ohio 
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-“CREATING WITH PAPER” 


a wonderful new book for the imaginative art educator 
BY PAULINE JOHNSON 


A carnival of exciting ideas in papercraft, and all of them make use 
of the simplest of low cost materials. Here is a book for every art educator’s 
library, literally overflowing with gay and handsome projects. Just about every- 
thing you'll want to know has been included in the 207 pages which comprise 
this deluxe volume. More than 500 illustrations accompany the detailed 
contents. A few of the highlights: 

Cutting, curling, scoring, folding and bending paper . . . Mobiles . 
Geometric solids . . . Holiday decorations . . . Birds and Animals -. 
— wraps ... Party decorations . . . Costumes . . . Bulletin boards . 
rames . . . 


Pa: priced at $6.50 


University of Washington Press 


Available through Design’s Book Service to curren 


t subscribers at the courtesy rate of $5.95 


controlled drying time 
Dry in 2to 4 hours... 


MG* WHITE...a quick-drying white for underpainting, ‘ 
direct painting, impasto and mixing; and you.contrel drying _ 
time. In 2 to 4 hours paintings were dry enough to touch.* 


This carefully formuleted advanced concept of oil color white 

permits the artist, by means of admixture with other oil color 

whites, oil colors, or mediums, te!control the drying of colors 

without the use of driers; and to achieve any desiréd texbure. 

rying thinly app color to quick-drying. impaste done 

with knife or brush. | 


“Average drying time 2 to 4 hours, This drying time is haaed upon 41.28 
direet painting done by artists using an average pplication of color. Prices slightly higher 


where freight and 
handling are factors, 


tUMBACHER 


ST 24th KEW VORK I, M. ¥. 
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Are you really too busy to have a thorough health 
checkup once a year? Or do you keep putting it off 


because you're afraid your doctor might find some- 


thing wrong? 


If it’s cancer you’re worried about, just remember 
that, thanks to medical progress, doctors are cur- 
ing many more cancers than they could ten years 
ago. In fact, 800,000 Americans are alive and well 
today, cured of cancer...many of them because 
they had made a habit of having annual checkups 
no matter how well they feit...all of them 
because they went to their doctors in time! 
Make annual checkups a habit...for life! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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o 
< VOLUME 60, NO. 4 MARCH-APRIL/1959 
v3 g. alan turner, editor 
FEATURES 
The Stuff of Dreams 
What Is Color? E. P. Herman 143 
A Definition for Creativity, Saul Bass 144 > 
Approach To Figure Drawing, Robert Freimark | 146 an 
The Demanding Art of Portraiture, 
Valerie K. Carlson cocci 148 ; 
Eskimo Carvings 152 
Photographic Deviations 154 
Flower Painting Methods, Countess Maria Zichy 156 | 
Driftwood Decoys, Walter Petersen . 164 om 
Magazine Collage, Charles Gellis 171 
Type as Art. 172 
DEPARTMENTS 
Tt What's On Your Mind? Amalia DiDonato 135 
| Yours For The Asking, Arnold Hagen 136 
| he Stuff of Dreams Yours Fer The Asking, Arnold Hagen 186 | 
W hen the first man made satellite blazed skyward to circle the fringe of = 
of space, a new and unfortunate epoch was introduced to education. ‘huting Edi 
| This era can be called the Dawn of Anti-Art. Contributing Editors 
Startled and chagrined at having been outstripped by the Soviet, Art Education: 
| American leaders hastily reviewed their educational programs and, as aaa Welling. ee ey - 
is inevitably the case when haste supplants reason, a mob spirit began 
to rant for the elimination of fine arts from the school curriculum. oy 
| There’s no time for effete pursuits, excitedly shouted the self-ap- Reynold Weidenaar. 
pointed critics. “We've got to have more calculus, more spatial engi- Crafts: Dorothy Liebes, Sam Kramer, : 
; neering. Doom is just around the next corner!” Victoria Betts, Edward Winter, ec, 
{ 
| pcos A few months of calmer thinking followed, as soon as the western Mary Diller, Michael Engel, L.L.D. 


Design: Otto Karl Bach, Clara M. Cioban, 


world launched its own Explorer. More reasoning minds spoke up, and 
Edith L. Mitchell, Donna Stoddard. 


from an entirely unexpected source. It was, oddly enough, the scientist 


and the industrial leader who came forward to champion the pursuit 
j of art. One such was Dr. Margaret Reid, respected anthopologist for Business Staff 
the American Museum of Natural History. “Art inspires imagination,” 
Business Manager Circulation 
continued on page 142 Armbrust Gage 
Advertising ubscriptions 
C. C. Bolin Lillie Evans 


Felix Payant/President 
Hughes Miller/Vice-Pres. 
J. Paul McNamara/Secretary 
Kenneth Johnston/Treasurer 


CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed and 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 
Published rec except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: USA and Cenada, $4; foreign, $4.50 


creative art magazine 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issues or 
esogge number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
‘The demanding art of portraiture is exemplified by this Valerie Carlson 
painting, rendered in the old master’s mixed technique. Painting in alter- available 
nating layers of egg-tempera and oil, a rich transluscence iz achieved Copyright 1959, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
which will defy th ime. ; / . oy . second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
fy The professional's method is Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 
takingly described in this issue, starting on page 148. = all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 4 
ompany. 


DESIGN is indexed in the “Reader’s Guide’ at libraries 
everywhere, and also in ‘‘Art Index’ of your local library. 
| Full year volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers 

only on microfilm. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First St., Ana Arbor, Michigan. 
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JOOK REVIEW SECTION 


DECORATIVE ART 58/59 Edited by Frost & Holme 
Studio Publications List price: $8.95 


The 48th annual volume of one of the most respected pub- 
lications in the fields of decoration and furnishing. A deluxe vol- 
ume with 560 handsome illustrations of the world’s finest contem- 
porary interior designs, furniture, silver, textiles, glass and ceramics. 
Rich source of ideas for the decorator, whether he be a professional 
or smart homemaker, and of incalculable value to the practicing 
artist who would impart flair to his illustrating. (Handcraftsmen 
too will find its examples an exciting springboard for improving 
oH quality of their output.) 148 large-sized pages, with many color 
plates. 


* Subscriber price: $8.25 


THE LANGUAGE OF ART 
Ronald Press 


Philip C. Beam 
List price: $7.50 

A careful examination of art principles and creation over the 
centuries, emphasizing the timelessness of man’s visual representa- 
tion. Hundreds of examples from every era are placed side by side 
with their counterparts from earlier centuries. Highly recommended 
for the teacher and serious student who would understand the re- 
curring debt we owe artists from far off yesterdays and how their 
imaginative work can be adapted to the needs of today. 948 pages 
and 435 plates. 


* Subscriber price: $7.50 


CREATIVITY Edited by Paul Smith 
Hastings House List price: $4.95 

An unusual exploration of what lays behind the creative pro- 
cess, with emphasis on its application to the field of graphics. Here 
are the best contemporary minds in advertising and visual com- 
munications to speak their viewpoints, explaining how they develop 
the graphic symbols which capture the viewer’s eye. (See special 
article by Saul Bass, adapted from this book, on page 143.) 

This is a book fer serious artists and for every educator who 
would help guide a student’s abilities along creative channels. It 
makes fascinating reading and echoes the logic of successful prac- 
tice, for those who speak in its pages put their viewpoints into 
practice daily. Belongs on the desk of every teacher for repeated 
reference. Well-illustrated. 


* Subscriber’s price: $4.25 


58/59 GRAPHIS ANNUAL Walter Herdeg, Editor 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $14.50 


The just-released 7th edition of this splendid annual of inter- 
national advertising art. Always a big book, both in size (235 
pages, 782 plates, including many in full color) and scope, the 
Graphis can always be depended upon to furnish a vast store- 
house of distinctive ideas for the graphic and commercial artist. 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standara titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author’s name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following *® symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we oct merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only moy request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 
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Filled with excellent examples of book jackets, posters, advertise- 
ments, trademarks, calendar designs, letterheads and many other 
categories. (Year after year, our book service department must 
advise tardy subscribers that the book is out of print; please order 
at once for your library.) 


* Subscriber price: $12.50 


DRAWING WOMEN’S FASHIONS Romilda Dilley 
Watson-Gupti!l Publishers List price: $9.75 


A skillfully planned guide on the art of fashion illustration, 
presented for the student (and practicing) artist whose concern 
is preparing this kind of graphic art for commercial use. Covers 
all phases of depiction for high fashion, bargain wear and junior 
merchandise. Actually, this book is so all-inclusive it may be consid- 
ered a professional course on the subject, for it not only delves 
into the stylized anatomy of the fashion sketch, but also explores 
just about every medium for its rendition. Excellent information on 
job hunting and securing assignments is also included. Profusely 
illustrated. 148 large pages. 


* Subscriber’s price: $8.95 


POSING PATTERNS L. E. Broome 
Hastings House List price: $10 

A compact volume filled with over 1,200 photographic illus- 
trations which capture practically every posture of the human 
anatomy. Most useful for illustrators, painters, photographers. The 
models are depicted in hundreds of moods and attitudes, these por- 
trayals primarily expressed by the pose itself rather than any facial 
contortion, Useful information is also supplied for the photo- 
grapher who wants to concentrate on specific problems involving 
the hands, legs, body, dramatic lighting, overcoming anatomic im- 
perfections, etc. 200 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $8.95 


WATERCOLORS OF DONG KINGMAN: Alan Gruskin 
Studio Publications List price: $5.95 

Time Magazine labels him “the world’s finest watercolorist” 
and in this beautiful book are a hundred good reasons for this 
sweeping statement. Several of the reproductions are in full color. 
The work of Dong Kingman is well known to Design readers; 
he is a member of our Editorial Board and a regular contributor 
to our technique pages. His paintings are often found on the 
pages of Life, Fortune and Time and in leading museums rang- 
ing from the Whitney to the Metropolitan. The text which ac- 
companies his paintings is by the director of the Midtown Gal- 
leries in New York, not incidentally his representative, and a 
lengthy foreward has been penned by William Saroyan, one of 
Kingman’s legion of admirers. In all, a handsome, entertaining 
and informative book for your library. 136 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $5.50 


GUIDE TO LANDSCAPE PAINTING John F. Carlson 
Sterling Publishers List price: $6.00 

A large book on technique for the amateur painter seeking 
professional accomplishment in his work. Specific coverage in land- 
scape approaches to perspective, color selection, composition. De- 
tailed advice on varnishing, glazing, framing, and selection of 
painting tools and materials. The author’s qualifications are legion, 
including representation in scores of large museums, directorship 
of the Art Students League summer school and membership in 
the National Academy of Design. He knows his craft and how to 
teach it. This is thus a book of significance to all educators who 
also instruct in painting. Deluxe sized, 141 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. 


* Subscriber price: $5.45 


PAPIER MACHE Lillian Johnson 
David McKay, Publisher List price: $3.95 

A basic course in paper mache sculpture for elementary level 
educators, camp counsellors, parents and hobbyists. The author 
knows her craft, being a display artist whose work enlivens the 
show windows of leading department stores. Typical sections: 
puppets, window displays, masks, anima! figures. Construction de- 
tails are included. Well illustrated, 88 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $3.50 


WATERCOLOR: THE HOWS AND WHYS Edgar A. Whitney 
Watson-Guptill Publisher list price: $9.50 


The author’s own distinctive art, which flows throughout this 
book, is proof enough of his qualifications to teach and inspire in 
this most popular of all art fields. This is a book for the student 
who aspires to better things in the watercolor medium and is a 
rich source of data and inspiration to the teacher. Describes tech- 
nique in landscape, portraiture, figure and seascape rendering, as 
well as the practicalities of matting, framing and selling art. Well 
illustrated in monochrome and full color, 144 pages. 


*% Subscriber price: $8.50, 
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1958 ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL: Art Directors Club, N.Y. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Publisher list price: $12.50 


Just released—the 37th Annual of the most famous book on 
outstanding advertising and editoriai art published. 329 large pages 
of the most successful work in visuai communications, with almost 
five hundred lavish illustrations to inspire and serve all who earn 
a living from the graphic illustrative medium. Superlative source 
of ideas in layout, painting and drawing, creative photography, 
direct mail art, packaging design, television art and all forms 
of illustration. 


* Subscriber price: $10.95 


CREATING WITH PAPER Pauline Johnson 
U. of Washington Press List price: $6.50 


For sheer usability, this book takes top honors among all those 
released in its field, and for shear ingenuity, the cutout animals 
and abstract forms which parade through Miss Johnson’s volume 
are a delight to behold. 

Hundreds of handsome illustrations are packed into this 
207 page book of ideas and inspiration. Contents include cover- 
age in the various ways of teasing cut, folded, scored, bent and 
torn paper into a near-incredible assortment of purposeful shapes. 
Excellent projects in the construction of mobiles, solid geometric 
shapes, greeting cards, posters, bulletin board decorations, holiday 
motifs, masks and costumes. Everything is done with paper, scis- 
sors, X-acto knife, staples and adhesives. 


* Subscriber price: $5.95 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS Edward Winter 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $9.75 

America’s leading enamelist, Edward Winter has pioneered 
in many of this craft’s modern explorations. In this book he 
presents the most complete coverage on enameling ever offered the 
craft-minded public. Here you will find only the finest examples of 
this exciting art, and concise step-by-step progressions of the many 
techniques which are possible. Ancient, traditional and contempor- 
ary enameling are all included, along with complete information 
on designing, executing and selling. Profusely illustrated in black 
and white and full color. The “must” book for enamelists of every 
rank, written by a member of Design’s Editorial Board. 159 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $8.50 
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CREATIVITY 


A UNIQUE exploration of the nature 
of the creative process . . . discovering it 
in an individual . . . developing this un- 
usual ability by training and exercise 
and the factors which encourage it. One of 
the most interesting books ever compiled 
for thinking people who want to break free 
from conformity. 


$4.95 list price 


CAN YOU NON-CONFOR 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHER 


. the finest book of its kind.” 
CONAN E. MATHEWS, 


Brigham Young University 


The LANGUAGE of ART 


PHILIP C. BEAM 


This book offers a threefold approach to the 
visual arts. It integrates the nature, methods, 
and historical factors in art, pointing out the 
basic principles which underlie works of art 
throughout history. Emphasizing visual ex- 
perience, hundreds of photographs from dif- 
ferent periods are juxtaposed to illustrate 
similarities and differences of principle. 


435 ills. $7.50 


Pictorial Manual of Bookbinding 


MANLY BANISTER 


The only book that demonstrates the art of bookbinding 
through step-by-step photos and drawings! Gives easy 
methods for binding books, magazines; shows how to 

make strong book presses, buy or make tools and e™ 6 
| ment inexpensively. Instructions for leather bindings, gold 
| stampings, many sewing and covering styles. 196 #Is. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
$3.75 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| How to Stencil and Decorate 
Furniture and Tinware 
NANCY RICHARDSON 
A complete, illustrated guide to every phase of stenciling 
and brush stroke painting. Easily followed, detailed in- 
structions start the beginner decorating immediately. 
Practical advice on tools, materials, mixing paints and 
varnishes, using metallic powders and foils. 92 patterns, 
135 design motifs. $6.00 


Order direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ¢_ 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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Just released ... 
ry t 
1958 Art Directors Annual 
x The latest edition of the most famous book in the com- x 
4 . 4 
mercial art world. The 467 superb ads, illustrations, | 
x layouts, TV slides, direct mail brochures, packages, let- ' 
7 terheads and record album covers which are included : 
" were selected from over eleven thousand entries in the " 
MN 37th Annual Show. As always, the perfect idea source Fi 
for artists. 
t 
List priced at $12.50 " 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Publishers 
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COMMERCIAL AOL: 


and Fashion tilustration, Photography & Interior 7: —Professional 


training. Individual advancement. Co-educational G. I. training available. 
Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake Same Drive. Living ac-: 
commoda.ions secured for men. Enter Ist Monday each month. 


Write Office of Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course. RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


JEWEL-CRAFT SMAN'S 1 TREASURE TROVE 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


THE STUFF OF DREAMS: 


continued from page 139 
is the context of her remarks, as she went on to explain the 
debt owed by science to the artist. And top executives for 
firms like General Motors, Westinghouse and similar or- 
ganizations went on record with acknowledgements of the 
importance of the fine and applied arts in any educational 
program. For—it was imagination that led to Sputnik, 
and art is the only subject now taught which sparks curio- 
sity and the sense of exploration in a child. And today’s 
children will build tomorrow’s vehicles to reach out for the 
stars. 

Creativity is the key to our future. Each subject in a 
school curriculum is a small building stone which leads to 
a well-rounded personality. History shows us the lessons 
of the past for translation to handling the problems of the 
present; mathematics builds assurance in the logic of ab- 
solutes; language study leads to understanding of other 
peoples, as does geography. And art introduces us to the 
real goals of successful living—emotional maturity, good 
taste and dissatisfaction with standing still. This is a price- 
less kind of dissatisfaction. It is vital that we think with 
freedom, be capable of enjoying the challenge of expressing 
ourselves in individual ways. The progression which leads 
to progress goes like this: curiosity . . . acceptance of the 
challenge ... exploration ... fulfillment. New ideas are born 
on drawing boards. There is a definite place for creative 
art in every phase of living which mankind experiences. 
Look around you at the evidences of art. Remove every- 
thing which involves art—designed buildings, machinery, 
labels, books, clothing, furniture, advertisements, news- 
papers. Think how empty your daily, everyday world would 
be if none of these mediums for art existed. Think of the 
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aching void in your own existence if no painting by Da- 
Vinci or Rembrandt had been created, if there were no 
writers, no music—simply because there were no time for 
such effete pursuits. 

Today, our men of science will continue to reach for 
the stars. But it all starts with the leisure of a dream. And 
art develops practical dreamers. 4 


TECHNICAL DATA FOR 
ENAMELISTS 


The following information, compiled by Oppi Un- 
tracht for his book: “Enameling on Metal’ shouid prove 
a handy reference for the enameling practitioner. 


THE MELTING POINTS OF METALS 


1640°F ( 898°C) 


*steel and brass temps. approx. 


FURNACE COLOR AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 


(approximate) 


SOURCES OF SUPPLIES 
Enamels 


American Art Clay Co., 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45 Park Place, N.Y.C. 7 
Ferro Enamel Corp., 4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland, O. 
O. Hommel Co., 213 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Pk., Ill. 
Furnaces and Tools 
Ceramic Art Supply Co., 45 Grove St., N.Y.C. 14 
William E. Dixon Co., Newark, N. J. 
B. F. Drakenfeld Co., 45 Park Place, N.Y.C. 7 
Electric Hotpack Co., Coltman Ave. & Melrose St., Phila., Pa. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Pk., Ill. 
Western Ceramic Supply, 1601 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gold, Silver and Foils 
Eastern Smelting Corp., 107 W. Brookline St., Boston 18 
Handy G&G Harman, 1900 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
3625 Medford St., Los Angeles 
141 John St., Toronto, Canada 
Hastings G Co., 2314 Market St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Copper 
William Dixon, Inc., 32 E. Kinney St., Newark 1, N. J. 
Wm. J. Orkin, Inc., 373 Washington St., Boston 8 
Patterson Bros., 15 Park Row, N.Y.C. 7 
Revere Copper G Brass, Inc., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 17 
Lusters 
D. M. Campana Art Co., 442 N. Wells St., —— 10 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45 Park Place, N. Y.C. 
O. Hommel Co., 213 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 97th St., Cleveland, O. 


A Statement of Policy 


WE have been asked why Design’s Book Service does not 
| run unfavorable reviews. The reason is a simple one: we 
review only those books which we feel will prove of practical 
interest and value to our readers. Rather than publicize the 
titles of unsuitable books, we ignore them. Our criterion for 
choosing books for review is also a simple one: the book must 
be adaptable for intelligent teaching, inspirational in content, 
of practical aid in some field of artistic endeavor or a valuable 
source for research. If it is reviewed in DESIGN, it is worth 
owning. 
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WHAT COLOR? 


few artists fully understand the great tool at their disposal 


W HAT is color? What is this magic rainbow that ex- 
cites the viewer’s visual sense, bringing beauty or chaos to 
the world around us? 

Color has three essential qualities—hue, value and in- 
tensity. Depending on how they are arrayed in the objects 
we see, the results stimulate our emotions. For the artist, 
color plays 2 dominating role and its properties must be 
understood. In sensitive hands, color is a willing slave; in 
the hands of the uninformed, it can be a destroyer of pur- 
pose. For this reason, every creative individual—whether 
he paint, decorate’ or design—should understand the slave 
which can escape control and become the master. 


- 
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Hue 

Ignoring technical or delicate shadings of meaning, hue 
is another word for color. It is, more simply, the warmth 
or coolness of the color we see. The hue of a color is red 
or blue or green. The essential difference between blue and 
green is the color’s placement on the spectrum. When blue 
moves along the spectrum and its wave length overlaps 
the place held by green, the hue changes. When it is more 
than half way along, the color is called green-blue, and 
when the transition is complete, it becomes green. 

It was Sir Isaac Newton who made the vital discovery 
of where color originates, while experimenting with a prism 
of glass held in the sunlight. The glass was colorless until 
hit by the sun. Then it shattered the white light into a blaz- 
ing spectrum. White is thus the summation of all color, 
just as black is the absence of all color. ( Neither white nor 
black are therefore pure color. ) 

The position each hue holds on the spectrum is un- 
changing. The normal colors progress from violet through 
red, these being opposite poles of visible color. The prog- 
ression which never changes is this: violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, red. And the primary three—the most dis- 
tinctively pure—are blue, yellow and red. All other hues 
are made up of combinations of these. 


article by E. P. HERMAN 


Colorless objects are either black or white. A midway 
neutral is gray. When a surface absorbs all light it 1s black ; 
when it reflects all light it is white. Gray does not exist in 
nature’s light, but rather in nature’s coloring pigments. In 
this manner, when several pigments on an artist’s palette 
intermix unharmoniously, a gray sediment overrides any 
visual hue and a neutral gray “mud” is the result. 

Since the primary colors are blue, yellow and red, this 
means that these three are the only hues in pigment which 
cannot be created by mixing other colors. 


Mixing primary colors to make secondary color 

When one of the primary colors is mixed with another 
primary in equal portions, a new hue is the result and this 
is known as a binary (or secondary) color. This happens 
in three cases: red and blue become ‘the binary violet (pur- 
ple); yellow and blue become green; red and yellow be- 
come orange. These binary three and the primary three are 
our six standard colors. 


Breaking it down to intermediate colors 

You can go a lot farther in mixing Nature’s paints. Mix 
together a primary and one of your newly created sec- 
ondary hues and you'll come up with an intermediate color. 
There are six possible intermediates: yellow-green, blue- 
green, blue-purple, red-purple, red-orange and_ yellow- 
orange. All these are familiar and popular choices of the 
decorator and artist. And the end is not yet in sight, for 
beyond these are a limitless number of possible gradations. 
Change the quantities of color in any mixture and you 
create a new shade—blue blue-green (or “Peacock Blue” ) 
is a well-known example. 

For the interior decorator and clothes designer this is 
a priceless bit of information. Hold a semi-transparent fa- 
bric against another sheer one and the interplay of hues 
will create a color that is a blend of both. Add still other 
dyed fabric and the hues change once more. Only the 
sheerness of the material will limit the combinations of new 
hues that can be made. 


Warm and cool colors 

The second property of color with which the artist can 
experiment is the degree of warmth he can attain by mix- 
ing. Because warm colors advance and seem to stand for- 
ward, they will add depth to a painting or a decorative 
project, when seen against cooler (i.¢., receding) color. 
Red and orange are the warmest colors, and as you retreat 
down the spectrum, the colors grow cooler, ending with 
violet as the coldest of all. A warm color is conspicuous 


continued on page 166 
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adapted from The Art Directors Club of New York's 
“Creativity,”’ edited by Paul Smith and just published by 
Hastings House, N. Y. ($4.95) 


My mother has a definition for creativity. For 
years she’s wondered what I do; that is, what I really ( 
do. She knew I did art work—and actually she was 
very happy about it despite some vagueness that sur- 
rounded the matter. Her only concern was that I should 
make a living and I seemed to be doing all right. But 
finally her curiosity overcame her timidity and, I think 
with some prompting from the neighbors, she finally 
asked me what it was that I really did. 

I pulled out a proof of an ad that I had designed 
and I showed it to her and said, ““Mom, that’s what I 
do.” She looked at this and said, “Oh, I see .. .”’ and 
she pointed to a photograph in the ad, and said, “That's 
what you do?” I said, “Oh, no, you see, there are 
photographers — they are specialists —they know all 
about cameras and things of this kind, and they make 


Definition for 
“Oh,” she said, disappointed. “Then this is what 
you do?” I said, “No, that’s typography . . . you see, 
ial there are special organizations who do nothing but set 
r eativity type—you know, Garamond, Caslon, etc. . . . these 
people do that” Again she was a little disappointed 
She pointed to the lettering and we went through this 
by SAUL BASS again. Finally she looked at me somewhat concerned. 
and said, “Well, now, what do you do?” I said, “Well. 
you see, I conceive the whole thing, and then I get all 
these people together and get them to carry out the 
process.” She looked at me very coyly, and said, “Oh— 
you devil!” That’s my mother’s definition of creativity. 


One of Saul Bass’ animated titles for ‘““THE MAN WITH THE 
GOLDEN ARM,” a United Artists film. Mr. Bass describes his 
method of planning as follows: 


‘* . . The title opens on a black screen with four white bars 

appearing in succession from the top of the screen, after 

which a group of credits appear. All but one bar disappears, 

and this forms the beginning of a new bar configuration 

which in turn cues the appearance of another group of 

credits. This pattern is duplicated throughout the title, until yi 
finally one of the bars animates into ‘‘The Arm,” the trade- 
mark for the film, to end the title with the producer/director 
credit. 

The total intent was to create a spare, gaunt, driving in- 
tensity in the title that, in spirit, would reflect these quali- 
ties in the film, which concerns itself with drug addiction. 
These qualities are intensified by an unusually fine piece of 
jazz music by Elmer Bernstein.’ 
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Title credits designed by Saul Bass for the recent 
motion picture: ‘Storm Center’ 

Saul Bass is one of America’s most successful crea- 
tive designers. He is a specialist in the develop- 
ment of animated titles for motion pictures and is 
a strong proponent for the important role played 
by the artist in the world of education. At a time 
when the hue and cry is being raised for concen- 
trated training in the physical sciences, his remarks 
are particularly pertinent. 


This film has, as its theme, 
book censorship in the library 
of a small American town. The 
story revolves mainly about the 
librarian and one of the school 
children in the community. Our 
first frames reveal the open 
pages of a book. As the credits 
unfold the closeup of a child’s 
face superimposes over this im- 
age. The child glances slowly 
about herself and soon we no- 
tice that the edges of the book 
are smoking and in a moment 
they burst into flame, slowly 
charring the dual image of the 
page of the book and the face 
of the child. As the credits 
come to a close, the flames 
spread and become more in- 
tense until the entire screen is 
an inferno. 


é 


What are our cultural attitudes towards creativity ? 
The creative personality, I’m sure we will agree, is es- 
sentially non-conforming. If we understand the act to 
be an insight that establishes a new relation between 
existing concepts or objects, then we must accept the 
fact that to one degree or another, each creative act is 
a non-conforming act. The creative personality sees 
something that is not seen by most others, and this in- 
sight may or may not be in conformity with the general 
view of the matter. Thus, the basis of creating is 


th; 
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confidence—sufficient confidence to consistently main- 
tain, quite candidly, that the whole parade is out of 
step. In other words, such a person, if he acts con- 
sistently in this area, would be considered in the nor- 
mal, accepted sense as “unreasonable a screwball 

.. queer... unrealistic.” And I am reminded at this 
point of Shaw’s famous remark, ‘Reasonable people,” 
he said, “adapt themselves to the world; unreasonable 
people adapt the world to them. All progress is made 
by unreasonable people.”’ 


continued on page 170 
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Surrounded by hundreds of student drawings, instructor Freimark wades 
through an 8 A.M. session of evaluating a single problem. 


U nderstand the difference between a drawing 
and an illustration. An illustration may reproduce 
a figure, but a drawing must say something about 
it. For the drawing student, mere illustration is 
not enough. 

However, the knowing drawing student will 
have illustration completely at his command. He 
will be familiar with proportion, the elements of 
perspective and the other drawing devices so 
that he is able to reproduce what he sees. 

Essentially, learning to draw is learning to see. 
When a student gets to the point where his pow- 
ers of observation are completely at his command, 
he can commence to draw, and at that point (pro- 
viding he has something to say and says it in a 
means conductive to his subject) the drawing 
will flow effortlessly out of his mind and onto the 
page. Technique and knowledge of subject matter 
will then have become the means to his end, not 
the end itself—they will be qualities inherent in 
the drawing. 

My attitude toward drawing is based on the as- 
sumption that in the graphic arts, communication 
is the ultimate objective. I am appalled by the lack 
of figurative drawing in contemporary art. This 
is particularly dismaying when so many artists 
profess figure drawing to be the prime discipline 
in art and the figure a universal yardstick, as the 
artist and layman have always recognized them to 
be—and then this knowledge is carelessly dis- 
carded as soon as they turn to painting. All of 
the masters we cherish, past and present, are 
skilled portrayers of the figure and know their 


Approach Figure Drawing 


article by 
ROBERT FREIMARK 


Graduate of Toledo University and the Cranbrook 
Academy, art instructor Robert Freimark now 
teaches drawing and painting at Ohio University. 
A firm believer in solid fundamentals, Freimark 
insists that his students master drawing technique. 
Working from life is a prime requisite. Herewith 
is his approach for instructional purposes. 


photography by Bill Huck 
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anatomy and perspective. Unfortunately much of 
today’s painting, when produced by incompetants, 
is simply an attack on canvas that only serves to 
drive a more and more irrevocable wedge between 
painting and drawing. 

To state categorically that the figure must dis- 
appear from art before a piece is acceptably con- 
temporary—and many museum directors and 
jurors by either their words or actions have ad- 
mitted as much—is to bring the focus on sub- 
ject matter and say, actually, that subject matter 
is important. It would be equally illogical to state 
that one preferred bananas in a painting, to or- 
anges. 

It is significant that one of the arts which has 
enjoyed perhaps the greatest revival of this de- 
cade is the art of woodcut printing. Woodcuts 
are essentially an art form based on drawing and 
fed by figurative matter, as contrasted to the di- 
rection of painting. There is, of course, always 
a lunatic fringe among art practitioners who seek 
to blindly wed painting and prints, often at the 


continued on page 169 
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Having completed an action, model is now at rest. The student sketches 
this- posture to indicate the physical action involved in achieving the posi- 
tion. Each student’s work will be different due to varying location in 
classroom. 


Instructor points out that by closing the sketched intervals between suc- 
cessive drawings, the action speeds up. Artist can visualize bodily move- 
ments involved much like seeing a motion picture sequence. 


5 


Action study completed has appearance of 
multiflash stroboscopic photograph, follow- 
ing model’s movements from start to finish. 


Action sketching from the model .. . 


Model assumes position and student does rapid 
sketch of static pose, prior to action sketching. 


Action sketches of bodily movements 
are rendered as consecutive, superim- 
posed images. Model changes pose 
several times in a minute. 
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Eicthing in the realm of art is more satisfying to an individual 


than a well-executed portrait. The written word must be 
read and translated by the reader; the photograph, in time, 
will fade; the sculptured figure is cold monotone. But the 
painted portrait remains intimate and true through the 
passing years. 

Here, in an enduring medium, is the man, woman or 
child, captured for posterity by the skilled hand of the 
artist. A successful portrait is a work of care, knowledge 
and patience. It is the summing up of an individual. 

The portrait painter who would succeed must possess 
many diverse qualities. He must faithfully record the 
physical characteristics of his subject. He must learn the 
chemistry of his craft. He must be a master of psychology— 
a warm, outgoing personality who can amuse, cajole, and 
set his sitter completely at ease through hours of arduous 
near-immobility. Thus, mere technical skill is never enough. 
Portraiture is a demanding art. 

Unlike other approaches to art, portrait painting com- 
pletely unmasks the incompetent charlatan. No clever title, 
no bewildering abstraction, no injudicious abuse of the 
painting medium can provide a crutch for those who would 
attempt portraiture. This is art in its purest, most honest 
form. 

For these reasons, portrait painting demands and 
receives quality prices. The preparations, the sittings, the 
waiting between steps will consume many hours. Leonardo 
daVinci took years to complete his Mona Lisa. But, she 
stands serene on the wall of the Louvre now, as centuries 
before, and probably for centuries to come. | 

No article I could write would prepare a reader to 


portraiture 


by VALERIE KLEE CARLSON 


become a portrait painter. The training itself will encom- 
pass many patient years, and never cease. A thorough 
schooling in drawing and composition is not the least of 
the requisites. Add to this many hours of study into the 
peculiarities of paint—its method of mixing, its degrees 
of permanence, its dilution, intensification, protection—and 
you will have some idea of the reason why there are so few 
portrait masters in any era. But then, each age has only a 
limited few who possess the skill, imagination and patience 
to lead their field. It is for those who are willing to sacrifice 
much to reach for such a goal that I really address these 
remarks and the following professional information. 

I'll assume, then, that if you've read this far, you want 
to be a portrait artist. Here is how I go about my job. 

We begin with a commission. Our client has decided 
that he will invest to fulfill a dream. There is a place on a 
wall in his home that, one day in the reasonably near 
future, will be occupied by an artist’s interpretation of 
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Portraits Are Meant to Endure... 


A skillfully executed portrait will 

last for many centuries. For this reason, fine 

i) materials and painstaking planning 

are prime requisites. Because no painting 

| can be attempted without full 

| knowledge of the basic procedures which are 
part and parcel of its creation, the 

| working methods of the author are here detailed. 
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a pastel 


ELIZABETH SCHULTE mixed technique 


THE INVALUABLE EGG-TEMPERA MEDIUM 


One of the studio secrets of the old masters was painting via a mixed 
technique. First the water soluble medium of raw egg mixed with turpen- 
tine, linseed oil, damar varnish and powder tempera was, applied, then 
an alternating layer of oil paints was built up. This was continued several 
times until brilliant luminosity was achieved. The method is described in 
this article. 


someone for whom he cares. A child, a loved one, even 
himself. (The demand for self—recognition is honest 
enough.) “How much will it cost?” he wants to know. And 
why not? How do you, as an artist, price your work? 

Your reputation is one deciding factor. One artist 1s 
justified in charging several thousand dollars, for that is 
the market value of his work. The newcomer’s demand is 
more modest; it may not exceed two or three hundred 
dollars for a head and shoulders study. Another factor to be 
considered is the medium in which the art is rendered. A 
pastel does not require as much time and will thus cost less 
than an oil painting. A third factor is the size of the pic- 
ture and a fourth, the number of subjects to be incorporated 
into it. One cannot paint two or three people in a single 
painting for the same price as one. All these considerations 
must be evaluated in terms of time. You alone can set your 
hourly worth. For the newcomer, I might perhaps suggest 
a key figure like $5.00 per hour involved (or more, or less. ) 
When you have served your training apprenticeship you 
should have discovered how many hours a typical assign- 
ment might consume. Multiply this by the key figure and 
set your price accordingly. And do all your figuring in 
advance, so that you may speak without hesitation. Never 
demean your ability by charging ditch-digger wages for 
your skilled time. 

Before going on, then, let me quote you some typical, 
concrete charges that a client might expect from a good 
portrait painter. A pastel portrait measuring 18”x22” might 
cost around $250; a pastel measuring 20°x24” could be 
$300. An oil portrait of similar size would logically cost 
twice as much. This is a theoretical scale for pricing, but 
will at least suggest a ratio. As your competance and re- 
putation increase, so will your fee. 

We are going to go into the specifics of painting in 
mixed technique—the technique of the portrait masters— 
which consists of oil and egg tempera, but let’s add a few 
words about pastel portraits before we move along. 

Pastels are high quality chalk crayons and are excellent 
for studies and small portraits. When you work with them, 
ignore the schoolroom technique of spraying them with 
fixatif. Fixatif may be all right for school lessons, but not 
for portraits. Do not spray. Instead, protect the art under 
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Photography plays a small but useful 
role in contemporary portrait painting. The use 

of a full scale, unretouched blow-up is 

suggested as a working guide when children 

are to be portrayed. It is also recommended in 

all cases where time-consuming sittings 

must be held to a minimum. With mechanics thus 
simplified, the artist enjoys greater 
freedom to interpret. 


non-reflecting glass, and it will often rival an oil. Keep it 
out of direct sunlight. The professional pastel is usually done 
on velour paper which has been previously mounted on the 
smooth side of a sheet of Masonite. This eliminates buck- 
ling and the need for excessive handling when the framing 
is done. 

And now—the mixed technique portrait, following the 
steps which | personally follow and which I learned to be 
satisfactory by practical application over many years of 
portraiture. 


The support 


This is the material on which you paint. It will be either 
canvas or a panel of Masonite. Each has its advantages 
and its limitations. The aristocrat of canvas is made of 
linen. The less expensive is made of cotton. Good cotton is 
better than poor linen. 


You can buy prepared canvas or make your own work-, 
ing surface. I make my own. (Prepared canvas has been | 


previously sized and given a priming coat which thus offers 
the impatient artist a ground on which to begin painting. ) 
I find that raw canvas, treated by myself according to my 
specific needs, allows me a greater degree of control over 
texture. More important to me, though, is the fact that 
commercially prepared canvas has a ground oil, and my 
technique calls for a working surface of gesso. This is 
particularly suitable when working on Masonite, and I also 
use it on canvas, but one must apply the gesso on all sides 
of canvas because of its absorbent quality. We'll talk about 
that in a minute. 

Gesso may be purchased in the store in premixed form, 
but again I prefer to make my own. It takes little effort 


and assures high quality to the project ahead. There’s little | 


point in sacrificing hundreds of hours of later effort just 
to save a few minutes at the very beginning. 

My recipe for the gesso which I use as a priming coat 
on my working support is as follows: 
A quantity of gesso solution (1.e., usually titanium white 
mixed with a size of glue or gelatin to bind it) is placed in 
a double boiler and heated on the stove until it reaches a 
smooth, creamlike consistency. Keep it warm or it will 
revert to a thicker jelly. While in this rather thin, syrupy 


mixed technique 


For children, numerous but short intervals .. . 


state, brush it onto all sides of your canvas—the front, the 
back, and the sides which have been tacked onto your 
supporting frame. Brush on the thin coats in alternating 
directions, first horizontally, then vertically. Wait a_ half 
hour and then repeat the procedure. Do this four times 
to assure a good priming. The canvas is thus sealed. Now, 
sandpaper lightly to give you a smooth surface. When 
applying this to canvas, add a few drops of linseed oil to 
prevent the prime coat from cracking. This is not nec- 
essary with Masonite. 

You now have a prepared surface on which to begin 
your portrait. Always remember—the homely preparation 


continued on page 163 
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adapted from an official publication 

of the Canadian Government's Dept. of Northern 
Aftairs and Natural Resources, as prepared 

by James A. Houston. Photographs 


by Bert Beaver. 


skime Carvings 


unique in conception and beautiful to behold 


he Eskimo people of Canada, cheerfully living a difficult 
existence in a harsh climate, have developed over the cen- 
turies a unique art form, which today has won for them 
praise and acclaim wherever their work has been shown. 


In an unceasing struggle for food and shelter which has 
been their lot, with no wood but driftwood, with no textiles 
and no vegetable dyes, the Eskimos had few materials with 
which to create works of art. In consequence, they turned 
to the stones of their land, from which they were compelled 


to fashion their tools, as a medium for artistic expression. 
Out of the lifeless rocks they wrested imaginative and lively 
forms, depicting not only human beings and animals but 
also imagined creatures seen only in their dreams. Even 
today, after more than a century of exposure to European 
culture, this primitive art persists, original, creative and 
virile. 

By force of circumstances these carvings have always 


been small. People who are constantly on the move, pur- 
continved on page 167 


A trio of unusual Eskimo carvings. The 
subjects depicted are rarely attempted by 
the Eskimo artist for two noteworthy . 
reasons. The rabbit above and the tree 
below were never seen by the carver. 
The rabbit was created from a descrip- 
tion given by an older tribesman; trees 
do not grow on rugged Baffin Island, the 
artist's home. The fish, above, is a rarity 
because the Eskimo is primarily a hunter 
and finds fishing through the ice de- 
meaning. Thus, he carves only that 
which appeals to him. 
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Hunting and its symbols are 

favorite themes often found in Eskimo 
art. Once a particular subject 

has been carved, the artist almost 
never repeats it, preferring a 

new challenge. 


CARVING TOOL 


BOW DORiiL 


HANDDRILL 


INCISING NEEDLE 


the carving tools of the Canadian Eskimo 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


the experimental camera becomes a tool 


Yoichi Okamoto’s sensitive portrait of a Viennese 
modernist and his mother defies many photog- 
raphic conventions, capturing a mood that echoes 
the artist’s own approach to painting. 


« University’s Student Art Club holds the opinion that there is a close affiliation between the art of 
creative photography and that of design rendered by more traditional means. To prove the point to its 
own satisfaction, the club recently sponsored a special exhibition of the work of outstanding professional 
photographers in the nation’s capitol. For “Deviations in Professional Photography,” the participants were 
given one simple directive; that their entries demonstrate the versatility of the camera as a means for 
original expression. Here are a choice few interpretations by sensitive artists who paint with light. 4 


impressionistic swirl of action resulted from slow exposure of this ballroom scene. Focal point is at 
middle, left of center, where male dancer is only figure clearly delineated. Photograph by Fred Maroon. 
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IEVIATIONS 


| for artistic interpretation 


- 


A startling pattern effect is achieved by focusing on 
rain spattered window, causing city skyline to recede 
into silhouette. There is a strange interplay between 
the three dimensional raindrops and the flat back- 
ground. This near-abstract design is by Fred Maroon. 


How does one sum up the character of a woman 
whose life is exclusively devoted to the ballet? Yoichi 
Okamoto offers this solution in a memorable portrait 
of choreographer Erica Hanks. 


© Look Magazine 


Look Magazine assignment called for symbolic treatment to 
emphasize the loneliness of political responsibilities in the 
nation’s capitol. The literal is avoided by acutely high com- 
position, creating a compelling mood. Photograph by Fred 
Maroon. 
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Countess Zichy: specialist in floral portraits . . . 


Alfred Khouri photo 


FLOWER PAINTING 


methods and materials 


esign is a purely personal thing. No two people see an 
object or an idea in exactly the same way, nor experience 
exactly the same emotion upon seeing it. What your brain 
telis you that your eye perceives is as much an individual- 
istic part of you as are your fingerprints. When you begin 
to translate your perception, bolstered by a certain amount 
of imagination, you make of it an individual design——your 
design. 

We cannot see for you, nor experience your emotion 
any more than we can taste for you, or feel your pain, or 
hear tone through your ears. Neither can we compose your 
design for a painting. But we can pass along to you a few 
sound hints toward good design. 

As a begining point, let us refer to design as that initial 
process of arranging flowers, bowl and other properties into 
a workable “blueprint” on paper. First consideration must 
be given to the movement of the flower—the manner of its 
natural growth, how the stem carries the bud and blossom, 
how it sways before a gentle breeze, the length, thickness 
and flexibility of stem. These factors determine whether 


article by COUNTESS MARIA ZICHY 


Maria Zichy is an authority on the art of painting floral sub- 
iects. Her work is among the most widely reproduced, many 
thousands of her full color prints being sold throughout the 
world. The first woman to be elected to her native Hungarian 
Royal Academy, she was court painter for the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary prior to the first World War. Since coming 
to America in 1920, Countess Zichy has specialized in formal 
portaiture of distinguished civic leaders, as well as pursuing 
her favorite occupation of floral painting. She now directs 
her own school in New York City and these notes are from 
a book now being prepared. 


the design must be relatively rigid, or flowing and rhythmic. 
You cannot, for example, compose a rhythmic design using 
a rigid, thick-stemmed flower like the gladiola. Nor could 
you successfully compose a rigid design from the rhyth- 
mically curved anemone. Thus the flower’s movement must 
dictate the fluidity of the design. 

Length of stem and height of container are factors 
which determine whether the design is to be vertical or 
horizontal. If the painting is to be of tall flowers in a tall 
vase, a vertical design is indicated; if of shorter, more 
rhythmic flowers in a squat bowl, plan a horizontal design. 
You can, of course, compose your design for a square, 
round or oval frame. But we hasten to say that such designs 
involve complexities which might be satisfactorily solved 
only by the most accomplished artist. So it is prudent to 
choose a more orthodox, rectangular canvas, restricting 
your choice to a vertical or horizontal composition. 


Once the movement of the flower you have selected is 
firmly in mind and the other considerations we have dis- 
cussed have also been determined, you are ready to begin 
composing your design. Allow your imagination and per- 
ception full sway. If you have inhibitions, forget them. 


Imagine, if you will, that you are the conductor of a 
great symphony orchestra. The canvas is your stage, the 
palette and brushes your musical instruments, the pigments 
your musicians. Your purpose is to weave and blend these 
various elements together into a harmonious arrangement 
of tone and color. 

To compose the designs use a small piece of paper and 
pen and ink, or pencil. We suggest a small piece of paper 
because you will want to tape or pin it onto the easel for 
reference while painting the picture. Outline on the paper, 
to reasonably accurate scale, the shape of the canvas you 
will use—the rectangle. Now bisect the rectangle, both 
horizontally and vertically. These bisecting lines should be 
very light. The lines will cross in the center, like the cross- 
hairs of a telescopic gunsight. This center point is a plague 
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spot ; avoid it in the placement of your flowers or any other 
important feature of your painting. 

Now begin to sketch in the flowers. And here, you must 
give your imagination full potential for expression. You 
know how you'd like your flowers to look if you were ar- 
ranging them for a centerpiece or casual bouquet. Actually, 
it is almost impossible to make flowers behave just as you'd 
like them to in any arrangement, due to the length or 
limpidity of their stems. But in your design and in your 
painting you can make them do your bidding. We recom- 
mend frugality. Start with only one bud and one blossom, 
or perhaps two of each for variety of color. 

The direction from which the light will come must be 
determined in the design, as must the color scheme and 
which of the flowers is to be the most dominant. These will 
be spotlighted while the other, lesser flowers are subdued. 

Expert painters of floral subjects believe that an odd 
number of flowers makes a better, more graceful arrange- 
ment. You will find this an excellent rule to follow. An 
additional opinion of our own is that a small number of 
flowers, from three to perhaps eleven, makes the best ar- 
rangement. Use of a larger number tends to make the de- 
sign too busy. Keep the bulk of the flowers near the center 
of the design (not the center of the canvas—continue to 
avoid this plague spot). 

It might be well to explain that the old masters used 
symmetry and geometric figures in designing their paint- 
ings. Everything was centered on the canvas. They had not 
yet fully expiored the possibilities of creating depth. To- 
day’s technique is quite different. We use asymmetry, 
rhythmic and largely off-balance design, and we keep the 
important points of our subject matter away from the cen- 


Wild Roses and Forget-Me-Nots 


Ruffled Petunias and Columbines 


Paintings by the Author 


Zinnias and Ageratums 
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ter of the canvas. Through knowledge gained in modern 
times that atmosphere changes color, the contemporary 
artist can actually paint “air”, thus imparting the illusion of 
depth to painting. Hence when you want a flower to remain 
in the background of your picture you paint this air in 
front of it, making it hazy and creating a three-dimensional 
effect. Following further this present day concept of asym- 
metric design, make certain that no two points of your sub- 
ject matter are the same distance from the edge of the 
canvas. Nor should any flower or foliage near the edge 
be spotlighted or have any accent upon it; to emphasize 
any subject matter at or near the edge of the painting 
tends to move the viewer's eye away from the picture. 


No two flowers or primary leaves in a flower painting 
should face or move in the same direction. Flowers are 
living things, seen in constant if subtle motion and _ this 
feeling must be conveyed on the canvas. To have them 
face or move in the same direction would destroy the effect 
sought and make the painting static. 

Lights and shadows play major roles in your design. 
Having decided upon the direction from which the light 
will strike the subject matter, you should establish early 
that one point which will be your lightest light and that 
other point which will be your darkest dark. This refers 
both to tone and color, which are two separate qualities. 
The location of these two points is left to the discretion of 
the artist, but you will likely want your lightest light to 
be a point on a specific petal of your most important 
flower. If so, you might select a point below or behind that 
flower, within the shadows of the recessed foliage surround- 
ing it, as your darkest dark. The early establishment of 
these two points sets at once the extremes of tonal value 
which will assist you in arriving at the best intermediate 
tones throughout the rest of the painting. In addition, their 
use tends to enliven the painting and attract the viewer's 
eye to those the most vital portions of the canvas. 


Your container, too, will have its highlight which must 
be established in the design and which must remain con- 
sistent with the direction of light played upon the flowers. 
We have found it most effective also to surround the base 
of the container with a pool of light, giving the impression 
that the entire design is spotlighted. And just as a ballet 
dancer casts a shadow under a spotlight, so must your con- 
tainer and the flowers within it cast their shadows. 


Selecting your subject 

Bear in mind that the dominant subject matter of our 
painting will be flowers. All other colored areas must play 
a supporting role. The flower arrangement ordinarily will 
be in a container of some description—a bowl, a vase, 
a pitcher. The container must rest upon a table, desk, rail- 
ing or other flat surface. We shall want these supporting 
props, to be attractive and to blend harmoniously into our 
painting. But we must steer away from any emphasis on 
them; the emphasis must rest on the subject matter, and 
more particularly on one certain flower within that subject 
matter. Thus it is important that the flowers we paint be 
chosen carefully. If you are a beginner, you likely will do 
better to select simple flowers, avoiding at first the more 
complex types and particularly clustering flowers of pro- 
fuse blossoms. For our own purposes of instruction we shall 
ignore the formal botanical classification of flowers. Instead, 
we'll classify them as to form and movement. 


An important consideration 1s the manner in which light 
strikes and is reflected from the flower. Light reflects dif- 
ferently from a ball-like object than from a flat desk, and 
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from the disk differently than from a cone. Likewise, light 
plays among twigs differently than on these other shapes. 
Since all flowers fall within four general categories, we 
shall classify them as follows: 

The Wheel (disk) type. 

Single-row petals: single anemones, daisies, cosmos, 
wild roses, pansies, mallows, sun flowers, stock, poinsettias, 
etc. 

Multi-row petals: double anemones, asters, dahlias, 
renaculas, zinnias, marigolds, double delphinium, double 
stock, opened roses, cinneraria, etc. 

The Ball type. 

roses, tulips, chrysanthemums, pom poms, ageratum, buds 
of all other types. 

The Cornucopia (cone) type. 

petunias, morning glory, trumpet vine, lilies, jonquils, be- 
gonias, gladiolas, larkspur, columbine, hibiscus, orchids, 
turks cap, etc, 

The Twiggy type. 

dogwood, azalea, magnolia, all fruit trees, all other flower- 
ing trees and shrubs, and such other twig foliage as your 
design demands. 

Several considerations must be given to selection of the 
flower to be painted. Our first advice would be to select one 
that is your particular favorite. Accomplishing its likeness 
will give you the utmost in pleasure and satisfaction. 

Seasonal values, too, are important. Do not mix flowers 
which do not belong together chronologically. Nor should 
flowers of the same form be mixed. A good combination, if 
you prefer to mix flowers, is to use ball shaped flowers 
with the flat, multi-row petal varieties. But remember that 
autumn foliage does not harmonize with spring flowers; 
any effort at such a mixture will prove as unsatisfactory 
as a May and December marriage. 


Arranging the flowers 

Having decided on your flowers, your next selection is 
the bowl or vase to contain them. The container should be 
no more than one-third the height or size of the entire de- 
sign, the flowers and foliage occupying the remaining two- 
thirds. The container should be in a color complementary 
to the color of the flowers. Remember, too, that tall flowers 
will not make a good picture rising from a shallow bowl, 
nor will short flowers in a tall vase appear at their best on 
canvas. 

Another point to consider—and it is an often-overlooked 
one—is that it will not be necessary to arrange the flowers 
in the bowl or vase in completed form. In fact, it will be 
most impractical. Compose your arrangement in a sketched 
design, then translate it onto canvas. One, two, or perhaps 
three flowers should be sufficient. And if buds are to be in- 
cluded in the painting, you should begin with the buds. Be- 
fore the painting is completed, they will have opened. In- 
deed, they probably will have wilted and withered, and will 
have to be replaced with other fresh flowers. Thus you can 
see that a professional or completed arrangement would not 
only be an expensive and needless process, but actually an 
impossible one since no such arrangement ever could be 
accurately duplicated in time. 


The Scrub In 

Now your design is completed. Each flower and bud is 
placed, the movement of each indicated. You have estimated 
how it is to appear in the finished picture. You have deter- 
mined the position and color of every portion of the sub- 
ject matter; the lights here, the shadows there. It is time 


to actually start painting. 
continued on page 162 
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PROFESSIONALS 
AT WORK 


eo n opportunity to study the work of America’s most talented illustrators in a single group 

show is an event of comparative rarity. New York City’s Society of Illustrators recently played host 

to fortunate residents in that city and the display of commercial art was dazzling, both in quality and 
versatility of technique. 

The hundreds of entries may be seen again in permanent form, when Hastings House brings 

out the first annual in book form. Titled: /llustrators ‘59, this handsome volume is scheduled for 

release next fall. On the following pages we present an advance peek at some of the award winners. 


Here is contemporary art, specifically designed for reproduction as advertising, book, edi- 
torial, institutional and television illustration. Art of our time is meant to be seen by countless mil- 
lions of spectators. Through the media of present day communications, a contemporary artist is 
thus assured of an audience larger than the entire world population when Rembrandt or Michael- 
angelo were alive. Art for illustration is art for a definite purpose. Although it must stand on its 
own merits, it must also prove itself capable of integration in a larger picture--the message which 
weds graphics to the printed word. This imposes challenging limitations and requisites upon the 
artist. His work must become an element of an overall design. It must be rendered in a technique 
which is reproducable according to the printed or electronic medium which it is to serve. It must 
be not only decorative, but also help tell a story. 

The examples shown are rendered in different mediums—tempera, crayon, watercolor, inks 
and oils. [f illustrating imposes limitations, it also permits experimentation, tempered by the posi- 
tive value of discipline. Meeting the requisites of reproduction is a demanding art in itself; finding 
new ways to excite and hold a viewer’s attention makes this field a highly competitive but fascinating 
vocation. 4 


winners on following pages 
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Smart and stylized interpretation in watercolor, 4 
with outlined emphasis rendered with flat line 
crayon. Illustration by Jack Potter for Fuller 
Fabrics. 


Nostalgic and delicate illustration by Helen 
Frederico for the Standard Oil Company’s 
‘“‘Lamp’’ magazine. Rendered in tempera and 
watercolor. 


Jerome Snyder’s humorous approach in 
ota this advertising illustration is rendered 
in flat tempera. 


Gaunt and sparing contemporary technique blend the old and new of contemporary 
Mexico in this Look Magazine illustration by Harvey Schmidt. Rendered in tempera. 
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Swirling action of native dancers 
is interpreted in oils by Morton 
Roberts for this Life Magazine re- 
search piece on Russia. 


The timeless approach of the woodcut was chosen by 
Robert Landau as being particularly suited for a rec- a 
ord album cover of chamber music. 


William Smith captures the 
memory of a Hall of Fame base- 
( baller in this institutional illus- 
' tration for a life insurance ad- 
vertisement. Rendered in tem- 

pera. , 
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FLOWER PAINTING: 


continued from page 118 


First the design is transferred to the canvas. Charcoal 
is useful. for this purpose. But easy! Not too much! Be- 
cause shortly—after you have outlined the design with 
a thin wash of paint—you must blow off, or dust off, 
the charcoal to prevent smearing the fresh paint with dirt. 


Much re-designing is done during transference of the 
design to the canvas. What looked perfect to you in a small 
scale sketch might not prove at all satisfactory in the full 
size picture. A stem might be lengthened or curved more 
abruptly here, one shortened and straightened there. If any 
portion is not right the first time, change it. But, once it is 
settled, you will proceed to outline it. Use a thin solution of 
turpentine and cobalt blue — something which can be easily 
covered when you begin to scrub in your background — 
and outline the completed design with a small brush. 


Now, remove the charcoal. That portion of the canvas 
outside the outline of your design wil! be the background 
of your painting. It consists of a base, on which the flower 
container rests, and a backdrop. The base, normally speak- 
ing, should occupy less than one-third of the vertical-dimen- 
sion of the canvas; the backdrop two-thirds or more. The 
background should be scrubbed 1n originally with a thin 
solution of turpentine and color, both for color and tone. 
Unless the background is sky, which it ordinarily would 
not be in the painting of a flower arrangement, a certain 
amount of earth color should be used. Apply it with a large 
brush. This will make the painting go faster and more 
smoothly. 

One of the cardinal principles of painting with oil must 
now be stated. Paint always from dark to light. (This 1s 
exactly the reverse of watercolor technique.) Start all por- 
tions of your painting — the background first, then later 
the container, the foliage, the petals of the flowers— 
a shade or two darker than the finished painting will be. 
More than one layer of paint must be put on the canvas. If 
you attempt to paint darker shades over the lighter shades, 
you destroy the transparency of the painting. Invariably, 
light pigment is picked up by the brush, fused into the 
darker paint, and the result would be a muddy picture. 

The backdrop, which might be a wall, a drape, or any 
other vertical object, should be scrubbed in with vertical 
brush strokes; the base, with horizontal strokes. Strokes 
at the four corners of the canvas should be rounded, and 
for good dramatic effect the corners might be slightly 
darker than the rest of the background, except shadow 
areas. This will keep the viewer’s eyes from wandering 
out of the picture. 

Scrubbing in of the background first serves several pur- 
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poses, two of which are basic; it gets rid of the white can- 
vas which, if allowed to remain, would throw your later 
flower tones off key and it begins to set the tonal quality 
which the subject matter of the painting must possess. The 
background may be any color you choose to make it, but 
you must keep it in tone value comparative to that of the 
subject matter. 

We stress tone. Let’s clarify this. In painting any pic- 
ture, regardless of subject matter, tone plays a major role. 
In some respects it is even more vital to the effectiveness oi 
the finished work than is the color. Indeed, it has been said 
that it is the proper use of lights and darks which make the 
picture. Tone determines the richness and depth of the 
painting. The more varied the tone values, the more profes- 
sional the work of art. 


Tonal quality 

What, then, is tone? Jt ts the relative value between 
dark and light. A so-called black and white photograph, for 
instance, might be said to be pure tone. The photograph 
might have no pure white and no pure black, only varying 
shades between the two, yet convey sharply and clearly 
each feature of the subject photographed. Thus on a flat 
sheet of photographic paper, the photographer creates an 
illusion of depth and substance. As a painter, you also have 
color values. You may have, side by side for example, two 
sharply contrasting primary colors such as red and green. 
If photographed in black and white without a color filter, 
they might reproduce with equal intensity. In such case 
they would appear in the photograph to be the same color 
because they have the same tonal value. On the other hand, 
if you photographed two distinct shades of the same color 
side by side, one would reproduce in a lighter tone than the 
other. The difference of their tonal values is due to the 
intensity or brilliancy in color of one over the other; one 
has been toned down by the addition of a bit of its comple- 
mentary color. 

The old masters used a technique which they called 
grisaille to create tonal values. They toned their paintings 
with varying degrees of grey paint, creating much the 
same effect on canvas as a black and white photograph 
creates on paper. Then they glazed over the tones with 
color to finish their paintings. Modern artists create tone 
through the interplay of complementary colors with their 
basic colors. The adding of such complementary colors to 
create contrasting tones in painting might be likened to the 
seasoning of food; each person must rely upon his own 
taste. 

We have discussed previously the directing of brush 
strokes vertically for vertical portions of the canvas and 
horizontally for horizontal portions. As we approach the 
scrub in of the foliage, container and flowers, it becomes 
imperative to expand upon this principle. All brush strokes, 
from start to finish of the painting, should be made in the 


direction and manner which best conforms to the subject _ 


matter being painted. The initial oil on the canvas—the 
scrub informs a foundation upon which other layers of 
paint are placed in systematic progression. If the early 
layer is applied in a direction not consistent with the later 
applications, the result will be an undesirable cross-grain 
effect and a poor work of art. 


Application of this principle is simple enough in the 
use of horizontal and vertical strokes for the background, 
and rounding strokes for a rounded container. The foliage 
and petals of the flowers, however, offer a somewhat more 
complex problem. The shapes of such surfaces invariably 

continued on page 168 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING: 


_ continued from page 151 
is just as vital to the finished painting as your art ability. 
Far too many impatient neophytes simply buy a canvas 
board at the store and rush home to blithely begin painting ! 
Canvas board is seldom the serious artist's choice. He pre- 
fers the best available materials, usually self prepared. After 
all, drawing and painting is hard enough—why penalize 
yourself? It’s always thrilling to work on a surface that 
works for you; there are no bargains in art materials. 


The initial sketch 

A blank canvas now confronts you. What are you about 
to do to it? Some artists sketch directly on the canvas, work- 
ing with their subject seated before them. I find that a 
great deal of time is saved and my job vastly simplified if 
I enlist the aid of the mechanical artist—the portrait pho- 
tographer. This is particularly invaluable when working 
with children who wiggle, tire and become listless after 
protracted sittings. Further, many a client just doesn't 
have the time to sit for you through perhaps a hundred 
hours. He has to go out and earn enough to meet your fee. 


Thus, we discover that the oft-maligned camera can 
play a useful role for the fine artist. When you can do a 
careful drawing from life—and in life size—fine. When you 
decide that the sketch is really only the beginning and that 
your later sittings will be vastly more satisfactory if you 
can work over a properly proportioned drawing, then you 
will investigate the method used by many of our finest por- 
trait artists. Here is how the camera plays its minor, but 
useful role: 

A skilled photographer is instructed to obtain specific 
results, providing you with an exact life size blowup of the 
model, posed precisely as you have indicated. You tell him 
the exact dimensions of the portrait you are to paint, the 
final size of the.subject’s face (from top of skull to chin, 
ignoring hair) and the lighting source that your interpreta- 
tion will follow. He then translates this into a life size 
photo-blowup. No retouching is permitted; it is important 
to see the muscles, shadings and planes of the face and the 
texture and folds of the clothing. His job is now done and 
yours begins. | 

This photo becomes your guide in lieu of the sitter. 
Personal sittings will follow—many of them—but first you 
will be enabled to create a basic rough portrait. A careful 
tracing is now made of the outlines and key features and 
this is then transferred onto smooth, wrinkle free, brown 
wrapping paper. This sketch is rendered in charcoal and is 
then sprayed with fixatif. You can now perfect the basic 
lines gleaned from the blowup, for no photograph does 
more than hint at the planes as far as the artist’s eye sees 
them. The back of the wrapping paper is now rubbed with 
soft chalk or pastel and this side is fastened against the 
blank canvas. Then, using a knitting needle, carefully trace 
your charcoaled sketch onto the canvas. The sketch is now 
seen in light pastel. My next step is to go over the sketch 
again with brown ink and a pen or brush. When the ink 
is dry, the pastel may be removed with a soft cloth. 


The toned background 


The sketch is ready to be painted upon. A thin, basic 
tone is now added, choosing that tone which will best key 
the overall effect you are seeking. The tone simply removes 
the harsh white hue of the priming coat. 


I use an emulsion of egg and powdered tempera for my 
basic toning. This is the beginning of my preferred “mixed 


technique”, which is a time honored procedure favored by 
many of the old master painters. It consists of alternating 
layers of egg tempera and oil color. Each plays an important 
part in producing paintings of luminosity and depth which 
oil painting alone cannot rival. We will discuss this shortly. 
My formula for the egg tempera paint—and you can pre- 
pare it in any desired color—is this: 


Egg-Tempera Medium 
1. Beat up an egg throughly and pour into a small bottle. 
(A lotion bottle is the right size and, when capped, pro- 
vides an excellent storage receptacle for the solution. ) 
2. Next, pour in a quantity of linseed oil that is slightly 
less than the amount of egg in the bottle. 

3. Now add a few spoonsful of Damar varnish—about one- 
fourth the amount of the linseed oil. 

4. Finally, pour in turpentine, approximately the amount 
of egg. 

This is our “stock” solution for egg-tempera painting. It 
may be stored in the refrigerator for as long as six months. 
Whenever you wish to use this concentrated solution, first 
shake it thoroughly, pour some into a container and add 
water to thin it down. Then, dip your brush into this and 
next dip the wet brush into the chosen color of powder 
tempera and apply to your canvas. If larger areas are to be 
coated with the egg tempera medium, simply pour the pow- 
der tempera into the watered-down stock solution and dip in 
a sponge. The sponge is then streaked across the canvas. 


Proceeding with our portrait, we sponge colored egg 
tempera solution over the brown ink sketch to produce an 
overall background tone. Apply smoothly. Use a slanted 
method of application and do not apply much pressure. You 
may use a wide brush to put it on if you prefer. 

A special characteristic of egg-tempera paint is that it 
dries quickly and because of the egg yolk, produces a rock 
hard finish. Finer use of the medium is employed to add 
highlights, for underpainting, and for rendering hair, wrink- 
les and tiny details over oil. No use of oil paint alone will 
equal tough egg-tempera for producing crisp, three- 
dimensional highlights. 

As we have earlier mentioned, the use of this mixed 
technique has been a favorite of great painters for many 
centuries. The basic underpainting tone used by Rembrandt 
was a warm yellow ochre which gave his art a golden glow 
that 1s unmistakable. For Rubens, the underpainting was 
rendered in cool silver-greys, applied with a sponge. This 
imparted a mother-of-pearl transluscence to his work and he 
intensified the effect by adding shadows in burnished tones 
of burnt sienna. Each great master developed his own 
technique and it became the hallmark of his style. You will 
want to experiment, choosing that hue of tempera which 
best serves the needs of your task. It is this underpainting 
which brings luminosity and depth to a portrait. 


Thus far, we have an ink drawing thinly covered with a 
selected tone. Now we will begin to model the portrait in 
a chosen monochrome. Work over the ink lines with the 
egg tempera—perhaps a warm brown or a_ yellow-red, 
modeling the features and burnishing in the shadows with 
burnt sienna or ochre. Touches of white will heighten the 
lighter planes of the face, limbs and body. When the first 
underpainting is completed, a thin coat of Damar varnish is 
applied over the entire surface. This isolates the under- 
painting, sealing it permanently. You are now ready to 
switch mediums. The next layer of paints will be oils. These 
build up into transluscent tones through which the under- 

continued on page 168 
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Top row: Green Heron, Sandpiper, Great White Heron. Below: Grebe Duck. 


DRIFTWOOD DECOYS 


report by WALTER PETERSEN 


More than fifty years ago, some sea-loving individual built a 
cottage or fishing shack on the wave swept beach at Oyster Bay. 
Gone is the original structure, but rising from its iron hard founda- 
tion posts is a new bit of casual architecture, erected by a present- 
day sea lover. This is the site of Tom Ward’s year around vacation 
cabin. 

Ward is a sculptor. He carves fanciful birds out of weathered 
wood, an enterprise which now consumes his time just as single- 
mindedly as did his former twelve year stint in Madison Avenue’s 
gray flannel jungle, where he was a magazine space salesman. 

He’s been at it for the past eight years and built up quite a 
reputation as one of America’s most willing assistants to the master 
sculptor, mother nature. Known professionally as Tomas, he began 
carving more or less as a hobby. An old, painted decoy bird served 
as. his first model and he has since turned out his own fanciful, but 
surprisingly accurate versions by the hundreds. 

His inspiration comes from two sources: the torturous carving 
of wind, sand and water on bits of wood, and the historic bits of 
decoy wildlife he hunts up in antique shops, old books and country 
barns. It’s as exciting as a detective chase. 

Tomas’ decoys are miniatures; they stand less than four inches 
high on the average, and he sells them to sportsmen and other col- 
lecting enthusiasts for a shade under six dollars. He doesn’t adver- 
tise, but the word gets around. You'll find them popping up in the 
most unlikely places—people beat a path through the sands of 
Oyster Bay to his door. He’s modest about his hobby and insists 
they are simple to make, but the eye of the more discerning will find 
delicacy of touch and exquisite balance and design in each tiny 
masterpiece. If there is any secret to his craft, it is observation and 
patience. No two ever turn out exactly alike—the wood grain sees 
to that. Readers can reach him there at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 


From driftwood to decoy miniature is a Tomas specialty. 
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lf driftwood is chosen, the weathered configurations 
will often suggest the bird form. Grain structure must 
be tight; rotted wood is unsuitable. Matching piece 
will provide the mount, affixing bird to base with 
steel piano wire shaft. 


Handcrafting a Tomas Bird 


1 

The beaches of Oyster Bay provide a ready supply of driftwood, but, on 
occasion, Tomas wil! carve on lumber supply blocks. The outline is 
sketched three-dimensionally and carving or band sawing begins, fol- 
lowing the line of the grain. 


3 


When carving is completed, medium and fine sand- 
paper imparts a smooth appearance. A light coat of 
English wax is then rubbed into the grain and pol- 
ished. Complete miniature stands around 3-4 inches 
high. 


A finished Tomas original. No two are exactly alike. 
Other sources of wood are planks and beams of old 
houses, weathered dock piles, chestnut rail fences. 
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WHAT IS COLOR? 


continued from page 143 


and is thus often preferred for attention—getting signs and 
articles. Safety signs are red, orange or yellow for this rea- 
son, and are usually intensified by being placed in contrast 
against black (or white.) 

Warm colors harmonize with each other, just as do cool 
colors. Abrupt interplays.of warm and cool color cause a 
feeling of disharmony. Just as white contrasts with black, 
so do hot colors contrast with cold ones. This is known as 
complementing each other and is the opposite of harmoniz- 
ing. Tastefully used, this contrast can cause excitement of 
the visual sense and thus can be another weapon in the 
hands of the knowing artist. 


A matter of values 

Lightness and darkness—the third property of color. 
These range from white to black, but for practical purposes, 
Dr. D. W. Ross, well-known color specialist, has summed 
them as nine steps. The highest value is white and nothing 
can be as light. Progressing toward maximum coolness are: 
High Light, Light, Low Light, Middle, High Dark, Dark, 
Low Dark and Black. 

Using these steps, the matching colors would be: 
High Light: yellow 
Light: yellow-orange and yellow-green 
Low Light: orange and green 
Middle: red-orange and blue-green 
High Da:k: red and blue 
Dark: red-violet and blue-violet 
Low Dark: violet 

The artist can change values by adding white or water 


to his paint to lighten it, or by adding black to darken it. 
Every hue can thus be lowered to a value just above black 
or just below white. Any color which falls above the mid- 
dle point is commonly called a high value color, and any 
which is below the middle point is a low value color. 


The meaning of tints and shades of color 

A tint is any value which is lighter than that hue’s 
normal value, and a shade is one which is darker than 
normal. The lighter the value, the larger an object seems 
to appear. (Small rooms appear bigger when painted with 
light hues; fat people seem fatter in light clothing.) In ad- 
dition to this size increase, light colors add distance. A low 
ceiling seems higher when painted lighter than the walls. 
And finally, light colors imtensify any other color seen 
against them. 

Because dark values add solidity, they are appropriate 
choices as floor coverings for adding stability to a room 
and integrating the furnishings into a well-displayed unit. 
Dark rugs unify. 

If you are decorating and furnishing a home, plan to 
use close values if you have many different colors involved. 
Tints and shades of the same color will go well with each 
other. Avoid any extremes if you would avoid monotony. 

Always take into consideration the matter of contrast- 
ing colors (in both painting and interior decoration.) A 
strong contrast of light against dark or dark against light 
is invariably more conspicuous than the strongest hue con- 
trasts in equal values. 

Black and very dark colors absorb the objects seen 
against them. Black also has the power to unify colors, and 
helps bring harmony into an arrangement when a number 
of bright colors are used together. 

For example, blue is the coldest color, and orange one 
of the warmest, and for that reason they are as unlike as 
two hues can be. To test these contrasts, choose a bright 
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hiue and a bright orange of exactly the same value. (The 
brightness of the orange must not be mistaken for its true 
value.) If a piece of blue is placed against the orange, and 
an equal amount of black against the white, it will be dis- 
covered that value contrasts have a more striking dissimi- 
larity than hue contrasts. Therefore, in choosing back- 
grounds for window displays, one should consider this pro- 
perty of color very carefully, for a dark background can 
neutralize the effect of dark objects so much that most of 
the selling power of a window will be lost. So, if a closely 
related color scheme seems to lack interest, the introduction 
of a contrasting value will supply the accent that is needed. 

Objects which contrast strongly in value with the back- 
ground will silhouette and thus call attention to their shape. 
For this reason, well-shaped art objects or furnishings may 
be used against a background of very different value. But, 
if the object is not attractive, and it is desired to call the 
least possible amount of attentioi to its outline, it should 
be placed against a background which is very nearly its 
own value. | 

Since close values produce huiet effects, and strong con- 
trasts have the opposite result, it will be found that where 
many objects are to be used together, they will appear more 
harmonious if they are similar in value than if they show 
sharp contrasts. 


Intensity 

Colors also possess a quality or property known as in- 
tensity. Intensity tells us about the brightness or dullness 
of a color—its strength or its weakness. It 1s the property 
which describes the distance of the color from gray neu- 
trality. 

Colors at full intensity are very striking and form in- 
teresting accents when they are used with discretion. The 
colors in the lower intensities are always more subtle. 

A color is full of intensity when it is at its maximum 
brightness. As colors sink in brightness toward neutral 
gray, they are said to be of low intensity, Changes in the 
intensity of a color may be brought about through the ad- 
mixture of its complement (which lies opposite it on the 
artist’s color chart). Complementary colors complete a bal- 
ance of warmth and coolness. When complementary colors 
are mixed they neutralize each other, and when mixed in 
certain proportions, they will completely destroy each other, 
bringing about gray neutrality. When a color has had 
enough of its complement mixed with it to make it half 
as bright as it can be, and it is halfway between full inten- 
sity and neutrality, it is said to be one-half neutralized or 
one-half intense. 


Complements and how to find them 

It is easy to find the complement of any color without 
the aid of a color chart when it is remembered that in order 
to have neutral gray it is necessary to combine all the 
spectrum colors. In other words, there must be equal parts 
of red, yellow and blue which are the elements of the spec- 
trum as it would be reproduced in pigment. In order to 
neutralize the primary cdlor red, as an example, it would 
be necessary to add the other two primaries, yellow and 
blue. The mixture of these two primaries produces the 
binary, green. Therefore it may be stated that the com- 
plementary of a primary is the binary which results from 
the mixture of the other two primaries. To neutralize a bi- 
nary, it would be necessary to add the primary color which 
does not enter into its composition. Thus, the complement 


of green (which is yellow plus blue) is red. The comple- 
continued on page 170 
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ESKIMO CARVING: 


continued from page 152 


suing game on which they must depend for the necessities 
of life, cannot burden themselves with large pieces of sculp- 
ture. 

In the Igloolik collection of ancient carvings at 
Churchill, Manitoba, the figures are confined to such objects 
as human beings, animals or birds. Some of the animals are 
imaginary creatures, and sometimes human beings are 
portrayed in caricature. Similarly some of the utilitarian 
objects are decorated, but no decoration is allowed to inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the article itself. At Churchill, 
also, there is to be seen a caribou antler carved with car- 
toons of human faces. Antlers have been carved in this way 
by Eskimos in every part of the Arctic. 

In decorative handicrafts the art forms employed as a 
rule highly stylized and sometimes abstract. 

A modern sculptor, asked to produce a work of art with 
nothing but the tools used by the Eskimos, might well be 
hafled. These people know nothing of mallet and chisel, 
they have no calipers or dividers. The Eskimo artist must 
make do with the tools used in his daily life, for building 
his kayak, or for making his harpoons and stone vessels. 

In the older cultures, the Eskimos shaped their tools by 
chipping them from fine-grained, flint-like stones which 
readily took a sharp edge. In later cultures, tools were 
also made from slate which was ground and polished to the 
form desired. Common to both techniques, whether chipped 
or ground, were certain basic tools—adzes, hand drills, 
reamers and crude saws produced by chipping notches in 
the edge of a stone blade. Today most of these have been 
replaced by steel tools, many of them from scrap metal 
ground to shape and fitted in a handle of bone, antler or 
ivory. Modern tools, such as saws and files, are used when 
they are available. 


Eskimo etiquette requires a display of modesty that the 
artist may not necessarily feel. The carver is likely to 
malign his own work, saying it is useless and worthless and 
that he should never try such a thing again. He is usually 
reluctant to copy or repeat a subject of his own, or indeed 
anybody else’s work. This is fortunate, for in consequence 
he produces a wide variety of subjects, no two pieces being 
alike in form, movement, or concept. 


There is a curious convention in Eskimo art. When a 
swimming animal is depicted, only the part of its body visi- 
ble above the water is carved. A walrus emerging from the 
water, a bird rising to the surface with a fish in its beak, 
a polar bear plunging into the sea, all these carvings are 
cut off through a horizontal plane representing the surface 
of the water. 


Why does the Eskimo carve? What induces people so 
hard pressed by their environment to expend energy in un- 
essential occupation? It is impossible to know the objec- 
tives of the ancient Eskimo carvers since no written record 
accompanies their work. It is not easy either to analyze the 
motives of living Eskimo artists, because they seldom give 
utterance to abstract thought. 


Once, when a visitor from a large city visited an Eskimo 
village, he marveled at a superb walrus in stone. It was a 
tribute to the walrus, which might bring good fortune. The 
carver kept it hidden away, to be treasured quietly. He 
called himself a useless and clumsy carver, and only with 
reluctance would he produce his art. When he was asked 
to carve another, he stared at the visitor, perplexed. After 
long silence he exclaimed, “You see that I can carve the 


likeness of a walrus! Why would you want another one?” 
He had proven himself a carver of walrus, and that was 
enough. But when the idea of carving a caribou was sug- 
gested to him, he immediately became excited. He had yet 
to prove himself a carver of caribou. 

And he went to find some stone. 

It is difficult to discover what precise aesthetic satisfac- 
tion their art has for the Eskimos themselves. It is known, 
however, that some of the small carvings found in the an- 
cient villages had magical significance. This, of course, is a 
familiar concept in early art forms. In primitive minds 
throughout the world the idea has persisted that to make 
a likeness of anything helps to materialize it. The primitive 
magician has, since early times, painted, drawn, or modelled 
images of the animals on which he and his tribesmen de- 
pend for food. Perhaps the Eskimo hunter still attaches 
magical significance to the little models of the game he 
hopes to kill. 

Other carvings, many of them representing inanimate 
objects, were made to be put on the graves of the dead. A 
model sled, kayak, or harpoon on a man’s grave; miniature 
cooking pots, lamps and sewing kits on a woman’s grave, 
would serve the deceased just as well in the land of spirits 
as would their originals, which were usually too valuable 
to the living to be lavished on the dead. 


An Eskimo carving is made to be examined at close 
quarters, to be touched and fondled. It is not intended to 
be put on a pedestal and examined from a respectful dis- 
tance. Since it is small, it can be passed from hand to hand 
while friends and visitors exclaim and comment, admire 
and praise the artist. For this reason every aspect of the 
object such as the paws of a bear, the underparts of a cari- 
bou are carefully carved and polished. When it is finished, 
it is wrapped and put away in a piece of soft skin. It will 
be produced again only when a visitor arrives, 

One Eskimo finds beauty in the light sleek lines of the 
weasel. Another sees the massive bulk of the walrus. An- 
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other tries to capture in stone the sullen treachery of a 
bear. They watch an infinity of detail, then, perhaps, discard 
all but the essence of the form. In quiet moments they re- 
member, and carve what they see beyond the Arctic night. 
They carve without pretension and without self conscious- 
ness, for art has not yet become a specialization. It belongs 
to all. 

What motivates this man and his art? Perhaps it is 
the clinging remnant of a forgotten civilization, of the 
Asiatic continent where he almost certainly originated. 
Perhaps it is pure love of craftsmanship which he clearly 
holds in high esteem. The severe climate demands that the 
Eskimo spend much of his life in his home. He must pro- 
vide his own amusement. His industrious habits leave him 
time to contemplate and perfect his art. 

And, of course, he has never wasted his energy on 
warfare. 4 


FLOWER PAINTING: 
continued from page 162 


are either convex or concave. Hence to paint them properly, 
you must stroke the brush in a convex or concave manner. 

Having completed the initial application of oil paint to 
the background, your next move is to scrub in the foliage. 
Its general shape is outlined there in your design. And 
having taken into consideration the light direction, you 
have selected one certain spot within the design as your 
darkest dark. You know that if the light on your subject 
matter comes from the left you will shadow to the right 
side; if from the right, you will shadow to the left. If the 
light is from above, shadow below and vice versa. 

Your darkest dark probably lies somewhere within the 
shadowed areas of your foliage, although remember again 
that the decision is yours. Begin at this spot. Use veridian 
green and raw umber and apply with a large brush. Use 
of raw umber with veridian green will kill any too green 
appearance in the foliage. Exaggerated greens are the hall- 
mark of an amateur. 

Fill out the entire area of the canvas designated as foli- 
age, being careful not to encroach upon that area designated 
as the flowers. But move ahead boldly with the job at hand. 
If you slop over a bit into the wrong area of the canvas, 
this can be removed without disastrous results. We can't 
spend too much time on any one portion of the canvas or 
we will lose the fluidity and spontaneity which is so es- 
sential to good art. 

Next scrub in the flowers in colors of slightly darker 
tone than they will bear at completion. Stroke your brush in 
conformity with the general contour of the flower. Be- 
cause the flowers are the featured part of your painting — 
the part which invariably will draw the most critical eye 
of the viewer—the principle of the conforming brush stroke 
is here of paramount importance. 

Follow substantially the same procedure to scrub in the 
container. Regardless of the color chosen for the bowl or 
vase, keep its tone subdued. Always use a clean brush. Now 
a tip: one of the beginner’s greatest difficulties in painting 
a round bowl is getting a truly round perspective. If, as you 
progress, the bowl continues to look not quite right to you, 
examine it through a mirror. Occasionally, when your eyes 
get too accustomed to looking at your work on the canvas, 
you find yourself unable to perceive what 1s wrong with the 
painting. The mirror is a cruel thing; you cannot comprom- 
ise with it. The reflection of your painting will show you 
errors that you otherwise would not see. 

Continue your painting to completion. When it is done, 
stop. Do not fuss and try to add superficial effects. The 
successful artist knows when his job is done. 4 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING: 


continued from page 163 
painted egg tempera will be softly revealed to intensify the 
shadows and highlights. Your oil colors will add the sub- 
tlety of flesh tints, the hue of the subject’s eyes and hair 
and clothing. Proceed with this gradual building up until 
a new degree of completion is achieved, then stop. The 
portrait is set aside for a day or two ‘o superficially dry. 
The knowledge of when to stop is important and comes 
only with experience. Remember—you are working with 
a progression of layers, not simply daubing on wet paint 
over wet paint. Once the top layer is relatively dry to the 
touch, you add more oil colors—thicker oils over light 
areas and thinner oils over shadow areas. 


Now examine your portrait again, Have some of the 
planes gone flat once more? Then isolate the layer of oils 
after it dries, again with Damar varnish. Now, switch 
back to egg tempera white and pick up the flat areas with a 
thin wash of white, and apply it more thickly to bring 
the highlights forward. When this layer is completed, isolate 
it with Damar varnish. The egg tempera layer dries much 
more quickly than the oil—a matter of a few hours under 
normal conditions. 

Actually, because the egg tempera is opaque when used 
in concentrated strength, you could use it to completely 
erase an unsatisfactory painting. Just brush it on and it will 
dry hard and smooth. Any time it is used for modeling, of 
course, thin it down greatly with water so that it becomes 
transluscent. 

The number of built up layers you will apply to finish 
your portrait is up to you. The alternating procedure is 
followed until the portrait is completed. 


After the painting—then what? 

When the final application of paint is done, critically 
examine your rendition. If it lacks sufficient depth in the 
features, a last touching up with egg tempera may be in 
order. Fine hairs, sparkle to the eyes, flesh highlights— 
apply them carefully. Then let the portrait sit until it has 
dried for several days. It can now be handled with reason- 
able safety and a frame selected. After a month, a thin coat 
of Damar varnish is applied over the entire painting to 
temporarily seal it against dust and grime. A year later, 
the final coating of Mastic varnish will permanently seal it. 


Bear in mind that oil paints are a long time in drying. 
They dry from the top layer downward and this procedure 
continues for many months. The Damar varnish will not 
impede this drying to any extent, but will protect the sur- 
face from marring. 

After several days, your painting may seem duller 
than when you put down your brush. This is to be ex- 
pected, for some of the oil colors are inherently flat when 
dry. The original sparkle and glow that you saw when the 
paints were wet may be re-attained by the Damar varnish 
coating added a month after completion. The Mastic var- 
nishing, a year later, is the final step and is usually the re- 
sponsibility of your client. (You may wish to do it for him; 
it takes only a few minutes. ) 


Some words about posing the model 


No portrait is any better than the pose and composition. 
And no model will pose for long under adverse conditions. 
Since your preliminary work has been done, in many cases, 
without the subject actually being present, you must make 
good use of the time that he or she is present in your stu- 
dio. It is possible to work from photographs only, of course, 
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but the camera misses a great deal. As many sittings as are 
possible should be utilized. You will find the subject is 
smaller, or darker, or heavier than you supposed from the 
photograph. The snip of hair that was sent you for your 
preliminary work may not look at all like the subject's 
crowning glory seen in actual living presence! And the skin 
tones, of course, play a major role of character delineation. 
For all these reasons, a quality portrait demands the pre- 
sence of the model. 

Children are especially challenging to paint. They 
cannot stay still for more than fifteen or twenty minutes 
and all your powers of psychological salesmanship will be 
put to the test when they pose for you. Seat them comfort- 
ably. Amuse them with small talk or music—anything to 
keep them relaxed and happy. When they become restless, 
stop the sitting. Confine yourself to no more than two or 
three short sessions daily, with ample breaks in between. 
Adults can concentrate for longer periods of time, but al- 
ways be a good judge of the stopping point. A five minute 
rest for a glass of water, a cup of coffee, a cigarette or just 
a chance to stretch one’s legs will be repaid with renewed 
enthusiasm. 

The light must always remain constant for a portrait. 
The shadows must not shift. Use unchanging northern light 
when possible, or reinforce it with soft artificial light on 
bad weather days. 


Choosing the background 

A portrait really tells a story. It is not merely a repro- 
duction of features and clothes, chopped off in the middle, 
or with hands trailing away. The story isn’t necessarily 
literal, but it should be inferred. Is this a wisp of a child? 
A large chair will make her seem daintier and appealing. 
A fun loving individual who is as much at home outdoor 
as in? Then bring the outdoors into the picture. Select few 
props, but make them count. And lavish as much care on 
their portrayal as on the subject, for they may symbolize 
the character of the individual when judiciously integrated. 
The portrait must be a complete, valid design—a composi- 
tion in every sense and not an isolated face in a sea of 
meaningless objects and shadows. Plan your pose before 
you sit the model, working it out with much thought. 


Some final pointers 

Choose your painting equipment intelligently. Use only 
fine quality paints and brushes. Reserve a different brush 
for each color, rather than economize and spend time clean- 
ing them. I use small red sable brushes for my underpaint- 
ing in egg tempera—their numbers are #7 and #12— 
and a larger #14 for applying the first coat of oil paints 
over my underpainted areas. For subsequent layers of oils 
I often switch to the bristle brushes of various sizes, since 
these put on the paint more thickly. A good grade of house 
painting brush will suffice for applying the Damar varnish, 
but it must be soft and supple. Should any hairs come off 
during varnishing, they may be picked free with a palette 
knife after the varnish dries. 


The last step—framing 

The selection of a frame is usually left up to the client, 
but any artist wants his work displayed properly, so offer 
advice in this regard. The frame should complement the 
picture, not fight against it. It should be decorated in color 
and carving or other surface design according to the room 
in which it will hang. (Often the portrait painter will want 
to see where the art is to be displayed before he chooses 
props, a background tone and even the color of clothing 
worn by the sitter!) 


A good frame is no luxury, but is an investment. What 
good is a $500 portrait in a ten dollar frame? Go to a 
framer who has craftsman’s pride in his work. Pay a sensi- 
ble price, but do not shrink from a selection which may cost 
ten percent or more of what the portrait costs. This paint- 
ing and its frame are a lifetime purchase. 4 


APPROACH TO FIGURE DRAWING: 


continued from page 146 
expense of the graphic. The wedding is possible only by 
respecting the limitations and purposes of each. 


In my approach to drawing for beginning students, 
there is a classroom discipline as well as each individual 
discipline. For instance, having studied a model for some 
time to gain complete familiarity of subject, and having 
drawn it from such approaches as the filled volume, in- 
vestigation of its planar attributes, the figure in relation to 
the page, etc., we might dismiss the model altogether and 
proceed in a new direction. The problem at this time might 
be, as one example, to discover in purely linear arabesque 
the femimine qualities of the model. This does not neces- 
sarily presuppose a representational approach. Or, we 
might have a development of this same challenge in planes 
that suggest these attributes. Certainly this is abstraction, 
but it is firmly based on a study of nature and the evolution 
is evident in the work. The end result is a far ery from the 
many abstractions in contemporary exhibitions which cul- 
nunate in merely reflecting an international trend, for such 
artists get their inspiration from other artists, ignoring 
nature and inevitably destroying the individual approach 
fundamental to art. 


There is no system to drawing; there is no “way” to 
draw a horse. There are several approaches, however, that 
are invaluable to the student striving for greater compre- 
hension of the figure and its potential. One of the problems 
with which my students have recently been concerned in- 
volves showing the figure in motion. Starting with. short 
gesture studies, then exploring the possibilities of drawing 
half the figure with the implication that the undrawn por- 
tion will complete the action (as in fapanese drawings of 
trees experiencing growth), we proceeded to a drawing 
which revealed a series of movements in continuity on the 
same page. (See page 147.) These were not drawings of 
several figures in action, but are of the same figure in ac- 
tion. Eventually, not the figure, but the consecutive act be- 
came the subject, as, for instance, a figure turning on its 
own axis. Here we discovered that drawing could often 
borrow from photography, as in the blurred image of the 
time exposure or the multiple figures tracing an action in 
repeated exposures. 


As we speeded up the movement and closed the inter- 
vals between successive poses the consecutive figures mer- 
ged into one figure capable of movement, and our drawing 
had progressed from a drawing of the figure in motion to 
a drawing of motion itself, as revealed by the human figure. 


There is no definite way for the instructor to explain 
such a problem—but he can explain the philosophy behind 
the problem and give a reason for doing it. History and 
the Futurists are past, but contemporary man is still very 
concerned with motion. All cultures have, similarily, dealt 
with the love of mother and child, yet each succeeding 
culture has been able to interpret it with the same under- 
standing, yet through exploration of a new dimension. Each 
student who draws must search for answers— this ap- 
proach presents each drawing as a problem which can only 
be answered through discovery. 4 
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WHAT IS COLOR? 

continued from page 166 
ment of an intermediate is a mixture of the complements 
of the hues of which the intermediate is composed. For 
example, the complement of red-orange would be _ blue- 
green, made from green (which is the complement of red) 
plus blue (the complement of orange). The complement of 
a primary is a binary. The complement of a binary is a 
primary, and the complement of an intermediate is an in- 
termediate. Here are some pairs of complementary colors: 


Yellow and Purple. 
Yellow-Green and Red-Purple. 
Green and Red. 

Biue-Green and Red-Orange. 
Blue and Orange. 

Blue-Purple and Yellow-Orange. 


If dyes of opposite or complementary colors are mixed, 
they will destroy each other, for instead of making pure 
white (as colored lights would do) dyes will leave a color- 
less or neutral gray. This is not a color, but a deposit which 
is left because of the impurity of the pigments. 

A color may be emphasized in the following ways: 

By placing it next to its complement; by combining the 
color with a neutral color, such as black or white; by re- 
peating near it a large amount of the same color in a lower 
intensity. (For example, a bit of bright green surrounded 
with dull green would be more emphatic) ; by repeating in 
some other part of the composition a small note of the same 
color in a brighter intensity. 

A color may be made to appear /ess intense in the fol- 
lowing ways: by combining a large amount of a very bright 
color with a dull or delicate color. (These must be of the 
same or very similar hues); by combining a bright color 
with a dull color of the same value, and of slightly different 
hue. 

A color may be neutralized or destroyed by mixing it 
with its complementary color, or gray. 

Contrasts in color are achieved by using another color 
which brings out all the elements in the first color. Perfect 
contrasts may be attained by remembering the following: 


COLORS PERFECT CONTRASTS 
Red Green 

Red-Red-Orange Green-Blue-Green 
Red-Orange Blue-Green 
Orange-Red-Orange Blue-Blue-Green 

Orange Blue 


Orange-Yellow-Orange 
Yellow-Orange 
Yellow-Yellow-Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow-Yellow-Green 
Yellow-Green 
Green-Yellow-Green 
Green 
Green-Blue-Green 
Blue-Green 
Blue-Blue-Green 

Blue 

Biue-Bive-Purple 
Blue-Purple 
Purple-Blue-Purple 
Purple 


Blue-Blue-Purple 
Bive-Purple 
Purple-Blue-Purple 
Purple 
Purple-Red-Purple 
Red-Purple 
Red-Red-Purple 

Red 

Red-Red-Orange 
Red-Orange 
Orange-Red-Orange 
Orange 
Orange-Yellow-Orange 
Yellow-Orange 
Yellow-Yellow-Orange 
Yellow 


Color is thus a gift of light through nature. The creative 
artist and the person of good taste will profit by under- 
standing what it can do and what can be done with it. 4 


Desk 1S READ IN 34 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREATIVITY: 
continued from page 145 

But if we are to be candid, we must recognize that 
our culture has no built-in tolerance for these “un- 
reasonable” people. There is clear-cut forebearance up 
to the point where one may be considered a “character.” 
But one step beyond that, and you go beyond the pale. 
We know that there are real penalties for nonconform- 
ance in all areas of our culture—in social relations, in 
politics, in advertising agencies (yes, in advertising 
agencies, in spite of all the talk about creativity) and 
in industry generally. 

Now, why be concerned about conformity? If, as 
a people, we enjoy conformity rather than creativity, 
shall we not be permitted this choice? In a time when 
knowledge (constructive and destructive) is advancing 
by the most incredible leaps and bounds into a fantastic 
Atomic Age, there is no choice. Genuine creative 
adaptation, to deal with multiplying issues and prob- 
lems seems not only desirable, but necessary. A key 
element to the dynamic growth of any contemporary 
culture would seem to be its ability to utilize creative 
insight to cultivate these requirements. This insight re- 
quires a permissive climate for questioning and dis- 
sension. It is this quality that distinguishes the truly 
rational man from the mere intellectual trickster, the 
great business man from the mere money maker, the 
statesman from the politician, the scholar from the 
recorder, the artist from the renderer, the designer 
from the arranger. 

I don’t know how the creative (and _ therefore 
aberrant) personality can be integrated into a structure 
that requires the levels of uniformity that are called for 
in industry and, for that matter, in advertising. Cer- 
tainly some serious consideration must be given to this 
problem because I believe we have almost bred out the 
aberrants. 

Part of the problem of the creative personality is 
the specter that “newness” may mean failure. In a 
success-oriented culture, the concept of failure looms 
as a fate worse than death . . . yet failure is built into 
creativity. If the creative act involves this element of 
“newness” and “experimentalism,” then one must ex- 
pect and accept the possibility of failure . . . and, in 
fact, we know this does occur. In this sense one can 
say that progress is a history of failures. 

So not only must we have the opportunity to non- 
conform, but we must have the opportunity to fail; and 
not only must we have the opportunity to fail, but we 
must also take the responsibility for failure. This is all 
part of the growing up, the maturing, of the creative 
personality. 4 
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MAGAZINE COLLAGE 


report by CHARLES GELLIS 


U sing colorful bits of cut-out paper from a copy of Life 
Magazine, the students of an art class at Jonas Salk Jr.-Sr. 
High School in Levittown, L.I. tackled their first project in 
experimental collage. The sole source of material, available to 
all students alike, was the red logotype: LIFE, which appears 
on the magazine cover. With this rigid limitation, everybody 
started on the same footing, but the end result was a diversified 
collection of individual designs, no two in any way similar. 

The collage, thus handled, is one of the most economical 
projects that can be offered to inculcate a sense of composition 
and design. The simple tools and materials consist of nothing 
more than rubber cement, black construction paper and scissors. 

The LIFE masthead was cut into long strips, then these 
were divided into erratic bits and shapes. Each student, work- 
ing independently, first put a thin layer of rubber cement over 
the black paper and allowed it to dry. It became tacky enough 
to temporarily hold the pieces of the collage while the design 
was experimentally arranged. If pieces needed removal for 
transposition, they could be easily lifted. Once the design was 
fully developed, each piece could again be singly lifted, given a 
dab of cement on its back and then permanently pressed back 
onto the paper. (One solution need not end the experiment; 
countless rearrangements are obviously possible.) At the close 
of the period, all student work was displayed so that many 
solutions could be observed. The element of surprise made this 
a fascinating session. 4 
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type 


Above 

yy A house ad for and by Sudler and Hennes- 
sey, Inc., Herb Lubalin, designer. Type it- 
self is the only illustrating element in an 
i advertisement which stresses the importance 
es of intelligently displayed typography. 


wed with dill a Henney prime examples of imaginative design 
from the Art Directors Club entries 


a rt in advertising need not necessarily be limited to 
the use of literal illustration, as the examples shown 
on these pages clearly indicate. These are top entries 
from the 1958 show held by the Art Directors Club 
of New York and each one makes full use of typo- 
graphy as the basic source of design. 


adapted from the pages of 
“The 37th Art Directors Annual” 


published by 
Farrar, Straus G Cudahy 
($12.50) 


Benton G&G Bowles, Inc. pre- 
pared this unusual layout for 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. The de- 
signer is Henry Eastland, the 
photographer, Tony Pappas. 
Strength and utility of the 
denim product is emphas- 
ized in both typefaces and 
illustrative symbols. 


PEPPERELL 


In some cases, the type symbols are reinforced by 
photography or freehand illustration; in some they 
play a completely exclusive role. For students, graph- 
ic artists and poster designers who lament that nearly 
everything distinctive has already been attempted, 
these will prove an eye opener. Obviously, an un- 
limited budget need not be a limiting obstacle. The 
prime ingredient, as usual, is imagination. 

Here is typographic design put to exciting use. 
Here are traffic stoppers and the best in instant com- 
munication. Each example is free of cliche and dif- 
ferent from the next one. None are complicated, for 
simplicity is the heart of a well-designed graphic 
communication. 

Keep this conspicuously displayed next to your 
drawing board; it will serve as a constant reminder 
that there are indeed fresh new worlds to conquer. 4 
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Above 


Leo Lionni created this strong layout for Geyer Advertising Agency’s 
client, Olivetti, utilizing the symbols of the calculating machine for 


the design. 


MENCKEN 


speaking 


Above 


Here is Mathhew Leibowitz’ 
compelling design for Caedmon 
Publishers album of H. L. Mencken 
quotes. It speaks volumes. 


ha holida 


HAPPY HO 
happy holidays 1 
HAPPY HOLID 
happy holidays 195 
PPY HOLIDA 
happy holidays 1957 f 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS 1 


hap »y holidays 1957 from 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS 1957 


holidays 1957 from studie 


*PY HOLIDAYS 1957 FROM | 


tuooy fram sted eat TO 
HOLIDAYS 


Below 


Sudler G Hennessey’s Herb Lubalin 
and Bebe Gershenzon won a coveted Award 
of Distinctive Merit for their 


“Rock and Roll’ layout. 


Co. is the advertiser. 


N.Y. Life Insurance 


Ever since a 


was a stone 


and a 


was a bun... 


Left 


Personal holiday greeting 
by Ernest Socolov and Birger Roos 


was designed for use of the 
Studio East art agency. A single 
typeface was repeated in 
varying sizes to create the 


body of Santa. 


FROM STUDT 
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Left 
Abbreviated ad for a CBS Radio ; 
program tells everything necessary in a 

single glance. Designed by Louis 

Dorfsman, photographed by Raymond Jacobs. 


can bring department stores SEVEN ones 
the sales per counter foot! About 885 compared to average 

of ‘53! *Based on latest M.O. RK. figures on sales from counter — 

space area in the housewares departments of 33 typical 
tment stores. THE WOUSTER RUBBER COMPANY, WoOSTER, 


Above 

Tantalizing puzzle explains itself 
after a few moments’ scrutiny. 
Ralph Rofheart and Milton Glaser 
created this thru Ehrlich, Neuwirth 
& Sobo agency for client, 
Princeton Knitting Mills, Inc. 


Above 


4 Award of Distinctive Merit 

es was won by this original newspaper ad, 
prepared by Suren Ermoyan and 

artist Michael Wollman for American 
Airlines. Lennen G&G Newell was 

the advertising agency. 


oR When a packaging company wants to 7?! 

te get across its message in unmistakable | 

i language, here is an unusual way 4 | 
to do the job. Note how client’s name 
ae and message have been integrated | 2 
“aie by designer Tony Palladino. 
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Moon and Locomotive 


When you talk of water color... here is the finest exponent of our time 


The name Dong Kingman is synonymous with all that is good in watercolor 
painting. Many critics and fellow-professionals rank him as the best water- 
colorist living today. You have seen his work on the covers of Fortune, Life, 
Time and many other magazines, as well as in leading art museums. Now, 
here in one book his tremendous output is reproduced in full color and mono- 
chrome, along with a lively text by Alan D. Gruskin and with a special fore- 
ward by William Saroyan. A practical, invaluable volume of technique and 
inspiration for all serious artists. 


list priced at $5.95 
A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 


available thru Design Magazine’s Book Service 


the long-awaited publishing event: 


THE WATER COLORS OF DONG KI NGMAN 


AND HOW THE ARTIST WORKS 


Collection of Mr. Stanley Barbee 
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“PAYONS 
*SKETCHO 


GREATIVITY 1S THE CORE! 


_ Just as contemporary trends in 


teaching are the essential 

; contributors in setting the climate 
for creativity and the communication 

; of ideas—so does Prang proudly 
represent today’s unsurpassed value 
in color materials. 


; Prang devotes its entire basic 
production facilities to the 
development of better 
materials for schools .. . no 
step to improve quality is too 
small to consider nor too big 
| to tackle. 


BUDGET CAN FURNISH | | 
NOTHING BETTER—YOUR 
TIME DESERVES 
NOTHING LESS! 


| THE AMERICAN CRAYON ((OMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO-NEW 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NAEA CONVENTION, 
HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK, MARCH 9-14. 
New ideas, new products, new inspiration! 
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